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Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 


“‘Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


. Mnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











“BAKERY -PROVED’ 
Trade Mark 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 1009 CENTRAL STREET ¢ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . . . 11 Million Bushels 
Country Elevators and Sub Terminals . . . 3 Million Bushels 
Total Storage 14 Million Bushels 
Capital and Surplus 64 Million Dollars 
Officers Directors 
RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN PAUL UHLMANN . ARTHUR MAG R. HUGH UHLMANN 
Chairman of the Board President Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
R. HUGH UHLMANN RALPH FRIEDMAN KAY KIMBELL PAUL M. GERMAN 
Vice-President New York City Fort Worth, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. 
PAUL M. GERMAN DANIEL R. SMITH GAIL GOLLIDAY  R. 1. THROCKMORTON H. M. STEIN 
Vice-Pres., Comptroller Secretary-Treasurer New York City Manhattan, Kansas New York City 
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NEFF & FRY 


It would take a man 7 months 
to shovel that much sand! 


Let’s assume several things: — Ist. 
The sand in the pictured silo is loaded 
into one car at a time; 2nd. The car 
is spotted beside a building; 3rd. A 
man shovels the sand into a window 
which is level with the floor of the 
car. Working six days a week, he’d be 
at it for seven months. 

Of course, the assumption isn’t ten- 
able on account of demurrage if for 
no other reason. But it illustrates the 
absurdity of wasting manpower 
shoveling sand—or coal, grain, lime- 
stone, wood chips, or anything else. 

This Neff and Fry Silo is used by 
the Michigan Silica Co., Rockwood, 
Mich., for storing dry silica sand. It is 24’ x 50’ and will hold approximately 
50 carloads. Sand is spouted into the silo from the processing plant. For loading 
into cars, the sand flows into a boot from where it is raised by a bucket elevator 
to a chute. Another Neff and Fry silo is used by the same company for handling 
wet sand. 

If you handle flowable bulk materials, we can give you valuable information. 
Communicate with us. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. © 220 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 








SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE 


STORAGE BINS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH | 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





You can easily and readily take the guess- 
work out of flour buying by putting your trust 
in I-H flours. I-H flours are always a wise 
choice. Milled by master craftsmen from the 
, finest of selected wheats, I-H flours always 
BREAD—Your Best and excel in good baking characteristics. You 

Cheapest Food know your bread will be right when you bake 
I-H_ products. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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i Bemis CONSUMER-SIZE 


\ Paper Bags 


with the crispest, brightest printing 
j your brand ever had 


Your brand SINGS ... it gets EXTRA 
| selling power .. . when it’s on a Bemis 
/ Consumer-size Paper Bag. No other bag-maker 
can beat—and few, if any, can equal— 
j our high fidelity to detail and color. Ask 
your Bemis Man for the complete story. 


One of these is the winner you need... 
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nn Me Flexi-Carton — 
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General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


, Bemis 


Deltaseal * \ el Cellophane 
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IMPROVES FLOUR MATURING 
AND BLEACHING 


IMPORTANT WAYS! 





Hy-KURE OFFERS millers revolution: ury new simplicity in the 
maturing and bleaching of their flour. For HY- KURE supplies chlorine 
dioxide in a unique, new hydrated “brick’’ form. When immersed in a 
specified quantity of water, this “brick”’ dissolves . . . quickly and easily 
providing a chlorine dioxide solution of the exact potency desired. 


A MODERN MATURING 
AND BLEACHING SERVICE 





FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


HY-KURE—Supplies Chlorine Diox- 
ide for the maturing and bleaching of 
flour in a revolutionary new form. 


STERWIN CHLORINATOR—An ac- 
curate device for metering even the 
most minute quantities of chlorine. 


OXYLITE—A highly efficient, eco- 
nomical flour bleaching agent. 


STERWIN FEEDER—A precision ma- 
chine for the accurate addition of dry 
powder where required. 








UntrForM chlorine dioxide gas is 
removed from the solution through 


a simple, modern technique. (The 


HY-KURE process eliminates the 
old gas generator.) Control valves 
are then set, an electrical switch is 
thrown on and a consistently uni- 
form flow of chlorine dioxide gas 
is dispensed. After the rate of flow 
has been set and the equipment is 
operating, a minimum of attention 
is required, 

HY-KURE’s amazing new sim- 


plicity is proved by the fact that an 
operator can efficiently run this 
equipment after a few short hours 
of instruction. 

STERWIN supplies service including 
installation of all equipment and 
necessary maintenance for ma- 
turing and bleaching flour with 
HY-KURE. The complete service 
includes other materials for flour 
treatment using the Sterwin Chlo- 
rinator when desired and feeding 
equipment for Oxylite® 


For further information on our Flour Service Contract, write direct to: 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 West 9th Street, Kansas City, Mo. | 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
a ee. ——— 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Complete Facilities for Sewing the Milling Indus | 

























MEMBERS OFFICES: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. 


Grain Company 


OPERATING: | Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
: IN KANSAS CITY— 











CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 




















MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 : > oe ees ene rem O 

4 gins with the selection of superior 
wheats. And our modern mill at 
Topeka is ideally located to draw pre- 
ferred quality grain from four big 
wheat states — Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado and Nebraska. Mi 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 
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J oa Bags made from Chase Topmill Burlap—a product 
Ae of India’s better mills—and produced under rigid 
production standards assure you of a premium 
package. 
Ree For over one-hundred years the Chase Bag Com- 
- pany has been making Quality bags for American 
is? Agriculture and Industry. 

ae Specify CHASE TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS on your 

y next order. 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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S.W. Flour Production Down 3.2% 





MILL OPERATION RATE SHOWS 


GAIN IN 1952-53 CROP YEAR 





Higher Rate of Activity Due to Further Elimination of 
Active Milling Units—Output Down in Kansas, 
K.C., Up in Texas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

KANSAS CITY—Production of 
flour by mills in the Southwest in the 
past crop year declined 3.2% from the 
previous year, but the average rate 
of mill operation was 5 percentage 
points higher. This somewhat para- 
doxical situation is revealed in figures 
compiled in The Northwestern Mil- 
ler’s annual survey, of flour output in 


Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 
The higher rate of mill activity 


while producing less flour was due to 
a further elimination of active milling 
units in this section. The annual ca- 
pacity figure for the area dropped 
about 10% from the previous year and 
was the lowest since 1945. At the year 
end, capacity stood at an even lower 
point because of mills which ceased 
operations throughout the year but 
which were included in the annual ca- 
pacity total for the portion of the 
year in which they were in produc- 
tion. 

Most of the burden. of declines in 
the Southwest last year fell on mills 
in Kansas and Kansas City, with re- 
ported production declines of 10% and 
5% respectively. The mills of Okla- 
homa, Texas and Nebraska did some- 
what better, averaging a 2% to 3% 
gain in output over the previous sea- 
son. 

Reduced Number of Mills 

The survey represents production 
in the past year of 123 mills, the 
smallest number ever recorded in 
these surveys, and 14 less than were 
listed in the pre@ious crop season. 
Since some of the 123 did not operate 
all year and others only part of the 
year, the actual number of mills in 
operation at the end of the past crop 
in the four staf€s totaled only 98. 
This figure is in sharp contrast with 
the pre-war year of 1940-41, when 
there were 239 mills in the south- 
western territory. A brief period of 
12 years has brought a reduction of 
nearly 60%, in numbers. 

Price competition continued to be 
severe in the Southwest during the 
past year in all areas, and reached a 
depth at mid-year which probably ex- 
ceeded anything in the long history 
of milling price wars. Adding to the 
financial difficulties was the abnor- 
mal behavior of millfeed prices, which 
failed to record a customary winter 
upswing, one of the few instances in 
history thus to confound the experts. 
Then, too, the wheat supply situation 
was not normal, from the standpoint 
of either location of supplies or qual- 
ity, nor was behavior of cash pre- 
miums or futures prices. Altogether, 
the past crop year deserves rank as 
perhaps the most hazardous the mil- 
ler of the Southwest ever had to sur- 
vive. 

Total 71,808,657 Sacks 

Total flour production by all mills 
in the four southwestern states and 
Kansas City in the year ended June 
30, 1953, amounted to 71,808,657 


sacks, compared with 74,214,771 in 
the preceding year (a decrease of 
3.2%) and 78,055,074 two years ago. 
The all-time high for this group was 
108,436,802 in the 1947-48 crop year. 
Last year’s production was the lowest 
total output for the Southwest since 
1942. 
Rate of Operation 

Based on a five-day week or 255 
working days a year, annual capacity 
of this group was 90,675,180 sacks. 
Thus the rate of mill operation in 
the past year averaged 79.2% of ca- 
pacity. This compared with 74.8% in 
the preceding year when annual ca- 
pacity stood at 99,128,955 sacks. Two 
years ago, rate of operations was an 
even 80%. Last year’s percentage 
figure was about average for the post- 
war and prewar years, including in 
the wartime period the immediate 
aftermath of high export seasons. 

These figures understate the actual 
operating time by a small margin be- 
cause of the inclusion of a few mills 
in capacity totals which are idle but 
not dismantled and presumably are 
on a standby basis. Under present 
day circumstances the continuation 
of this capacity in the total figure 
may seem somewhat quixotic, but un- 
der the varying conditions over the 
nearly 50 years in which these an- 
nual surveys have been made, it has 
proved wise as often as foolish. 

In the past year the amount of 
capacity included in this category 
amounted to 25,725 sacks per day. 
Deducting this idle capacity from the 
total yields an annual capacity figure 
of 84,115,303 sacks and an operating 
rate of 85.5%. This represents a lit- 
tle more than four days’ average 
operation, still the lowest since 1943. 


Moderate Upswing 


The trend of operating rates, how- 
ever, appears to be one of a moderate 
upswing. Probably a higher average 
will be attained in the current crop 
year because of the increased num- 
ber of mill closings. During the past 
year the average operating percen- 
tage gained about 5 points. Using the 
stripped down capacity calculation 
above, the operating rate rose from 
81.6% to 85.5%. In the current crop 
year, if southwestern mills produce 
only as much flour as last year over 
all and no idle mills are put into 
operation, the activity rate will ad- 
vance from 85.5% to approximately 
90%. 

During the past year, 11 mills in 
the four states reached the end of 
the line. Four of these were dis- 
mantled, two burned, and five were 
closed on a presumably permanent 
basis. These mills totaled 37,650 sacks 
in daily capacity, or approximately 
10% of the total capacity of the four 
states. 

This was a bit above average for 
recent years, but in almost every year 
since 1947, there have been half a 
dozen casualties at least. The total 
box score on these mill shutdowns in 





the Southwest in these six years now 
stands as follows: 


Standby 





No Ca- 1946-47 No Ca 
State mills pacity pacity 
Texas ; 25,295 15,300 
Okla. .. 13 14,826 4,950 
Neb ban ‘On 10,855 3.575 
Kansas 27 35,525 22,900 
me G » 2 15,200 2,500 
Potals 83. 101,701 23,776,518 23 49,225 
Kansas Decline 
Kansas suffered the greatest de- 


cline in production in the past year, 
but this loss was partly attributable 
to mill closings and not wholly to 
less production by mills which did 
operate. While the state output figure 
fell from 35,358,149 sacks to 31,723,- 
451, a drop of 10.2%, the rate of mill 
operation in the state was off only 
3 points on the average, or a little 
less than 4%. 

The sharp drop represented some 
reversal of the trend of recent years 
in which the Kansas decline has been 
less than average. Perhaps last year’s 
reduction only represented a catching 
up with the general procession in the 
milling industry. 

At 31,723,451 sacks, Kansas _ re- 
corded its lowest output in this sur- 
vey since 1942 in both capacity and 
rate of operations. Mills in this state 
suffered more last season from com- 
petition from other areas than the 
other southwestern states. A bigger 
percentage of Kansas output com- 
petes for big bag bakery business in 
eastern states with spring wheat 
mills, which had some unusual price 
advantages last year, and on the 
other hand the Kansas _ production 
which moves to the family trade in 
the southern areas had to meet com- 
petition from comparatively low 
priced soft wheats in the central 
states. In this unfavorable climate, 
production faded substantially. 

Much the same influences were evi- 
dent in the Kansas City production, 
which dropped less drastically, but 
which was the lowest since 1945 and 
which reversed a trend of recent 
years in which Kansas City has 
gained in output in relation to in- 
terior points elsewhere in the South- 
west. Kansas City made 14,035,802 
sacks in the past crop year, as against 
14,813,349 in the preceding year. Rate 
of mill activity was higher, however, 
at 86.7%, compared with 83.9% in 
the previous season. Part of the pro- 
duction loss was accounted for by 
mill closings, rather than slow pro- 
duction for mills that remained. 


Texas Output Up 

Sharply reversing the trend of the 
previous years, mills in Texas in- 
creased their output by 3.9%, boost- 
ing production to 12,246,272 sacks, 
compared with 11,779,321 in the pre- 
vious year. Rate of mill activity went 
up nearly 20 points from a very low 
57.6% to 76.4% of capacity. Although 
there was nothing particularly favor- 
able to Texas in the general situa- 
tion, mills in that state apparently 
strengthened their position somewhat. 
Possibly the big population increases 
of recent years along the Gulf Coast 
are now having an effect on these 
mills, well situated to serve that area. 


Oklahoma mills also recorded a 
production gain of 3.1% during the 
year, sharing apparently in some of 
the same factors that were helpful 
to Texas mills. Oklahoma output 
amounted to 9,897,762 sacks, com- 
pared with 9,592,571 sacks made in 


(Continued on page 16) 


Applications for 
Grain Storage 
Guarantees Mount 


WASHINGTON—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week had on 
file applications for grain storage use 
guarantees in excess of 150 million 
bushels of space, mostlv for terminal 
and sub-terminal locations. This figure 
represents the amount before enu- 
meration of the country grain stor- 
age occupancy guarantee applica- 
tions. 

The applications relate to the re- 
cently announced program under 
which the Commodity Credit Corp. 
undertakes to guarantee the use of 
new or additional commercial grain 
and oilseed storage facilities con- 
structed for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the USDA offer. 

Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration officials have raised their 
sights on the 100-million-bushel limit 
they had planned to approve. It now 
seems probable that they will set a 
target of around 150 million bushels. 


Deadline Set 


Recently USDA announced that 
applications for storage use guaran- 
tees must be submitted to PMA 
county or state committees by Sept. 
30. This deadline remains. 


The occupancy guarantee contract 
has not been completed and approved 
at USDA. Attorneys familiar with 
the situation say that the final draft 
will not be prepared and approved 
before the end of this week, which 
will give applicants less than two 
weeks to study the contract and file 
applications. 

Sources in the grain trade say, 
however, that many applications now 
in preparation will be filed, and if 
the final contract is not satisfactory, 
they will be withdrawn or left to 
lapse. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
STOCK TRADING RESUMED 


WASHINGTON—Trading in com- 
mon stock of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, suspended Aug. 11 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 





mission, was allowed to resume 
Sept. 14. 
The commission suspended trad- 


ing in the stock after receiving in- 
formation that the company had 
large operating losses in its fiscal 
year ended May 31 and accountants 
could not certify its financial condi- 
tion at the close of the year. 


In making the announcement the 
suspension order will not be renewed, 
the commission said it has been ad- 
vised that the audit has been com- 
pleted and certified and distributed 
to stockholders, along with an annu- 
al report. 

Since this financial information 
now is available to stockholders and 
the public, the commission said, the 
suspension order is being lifted. 

First bids for the common were $4 
a share, with $6% asked by sellers. 
The last recorded sale prior to the 
SEC suspension was made at $6 a 
share. 
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Army Purchases 
35,524 Sacks Soft, 
Hard Wheat Flour 


CHICAGO.-The Purchasing Office 
of the Army Quartermaster  pur- 
chased 35,524 sacks of both hard and 
soft wheat flour during the week end- 
ing Sept. 12. Awards were made on 
three separate days. 

On Sept. 8 the Army bought 8,000 
sacks of soft wheat flour for the 
Navy packed in 50-lb. sacks for both 
domestic and export use. 

The export flour was packed in 
50-Ib. export sacks and consisted of 
5,800 ewt. awarded as follows: Amer- 
ican Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, 
400 ewt. for Boston, Mass., at $6.01, 
2,600 cwt. for Norfolk, Va., at $5.95; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, 400 cwt. for Torrence, Cal., 
at $5.84, 1,600 cwt. for Oakland, Cal., 
at $5.84, and 800 cwt. for Seattle, 
Wash., at $5.74. 

The domestic flour was packed in 
50-lb. papers and awarded as fol- 
lows: Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 500 ewt. for Seattle, 
Wash., at $5.19; Wheatena Corp., 
Highspire, Pa., 700 ewt. for Norfolk, 
Va., at $4.55, 400 ewt. for Philadel- 
phia, Pa., at $4.55, and 600 cwt. for 
Bayonne, N.J., at $4.55. 

On Sept. 10 the Army bought 14,- 
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622 sacks of soft wheat flour packed 
in 100 lb. papers for domestic and 
export use. 

The domestic flour consisted of 6,- 
000 cwt. of soft wheat flour and was 
awarded as follows: Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, 1,000 cwt. 
‘for Auburn, Wash., at $5.04, 1,000 
ewt. for Ogden, Utah, at $4.84, 2,000 
ewt. for Lyoth, Cal., at $5.24; South- 
eastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga., 2,000 
cwt. for Army Depot, Ga., at $4.76. 

The export flour was packed in 
export sacks and awarded as fol- 
lows: Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 3,000 cwt. for Lyoth, 
Cal., at $5.79, 3,000 cwt. for Auburn, 
Wash., at $5.69, 2,022 cwt. for Oak- 
land, Cal., at $5.79; Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, 600 cwt. for New 
Cumberland, Pa., at $5.76. 


On Sept. 11 the Army bought 12,- 
902 sacks of hard wheat flour packed 
in 100-lb. papers for domestic use as 
follows: Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 4,000 sacks for Lyoth, 
Cal., at $5.43, 757 sacks for Ft. Lewis, 
Wash., at $538 and 1,600 sacks for 
Auburn, Wash., at $5.38; Big “J” 
Milling & Elevator Co., Brigham City, 
Utah, 2,000 sacks for Ogden, Utah, 
at $4.90; International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, 1,558 sacks for Killeen, 
Texas, at $5.12; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, 687 sacks for Oildom, 
Texas, at $5.07, and 900 sacks for Ft. 
Sill, Okla., at $4.88; American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas, 1,400 sacks 
for Ft. Bliss, Texas, at $5.09. 


Rains Interfere 
with Canadian 
Wheat Harvest 


WINNIPEG — Wet weather seri- 
ously interrupted harvesting opera- 
tions in western Canada last week, 
and the ripening of late crops 
was further delayed. Temperatures 
dropped to freezing levels, and while 
light trosts were reported in all three 
provinces, damage was apparently 
confined to gardens. 

There are still heavy stands of late 
sown crops that run the hazard of 
serious frost damage. In addition 
there appears to be some apprehen- 
sion over producers harvesting grain 
tough or damp. The Canadian Wheat 
Board and all of the elevator organ- 
izations are warning growers that 
they may be unable to give any pri- 
ority to out-of-condition grain. Rust 
damage is now showing up to a 
greater degree in samples of late 
wheat and barley and there appears 
to be a tendency for inspection re- 
turns to show a depreciation in grad- 
ing. Nos. 2 and 3 Northern continue 
to predominate in wheat grading. 

Bright sunny weather is required 
for at least another month to mature 
late crops and facilitate harvesting 
of all grains in good condition. Rains 
in the past week fell where they were 





The Flour Miller’s Use of the 
Commodity Exchange 


HE more accurate education 
| that can be provided at all 
levels covering this huge grain 
marketing industry which affects so 
many people, including those in agri- 
culture, processing and distribution, 
the greater the effectiveness of this 
machinery. 

In outlining the use of the com- 
modity market by millers, there will 
be instances where millers use the 
markets in their role as grain mer- 
chandisers as well as_ processors. 
Grain operations, particularly in 
wheat, go hand-in-hand with the 
processing of flour and other products. 

Our company operates 20 flour 
mills with a total daily capacity of 
46,500 cwts., and 151 elevators, ter- 
minal and country, which with the 
elevators at the flour mills give total 
storage capacity of over 20 million 
bu., and five feed mills of about 700 
tons daily capacity. The properties 
are located in the states of Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oxlahoma, 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Oregon and 
California. 

Basically, the use we make of the 
commodity market would be called 
hedging. What is a hedge? Webster 
defines the term “hedge” as “to pro- 
tect’ and, as an example uses the 
following: “such as building a fence 
or hedge around one’s home as a 
protective measure.” 

It is a well known fact that grain 
prices fluctuate actively from day to 
day and, in fact, from minute to 
minute. Over a period, the savings 
between the highs and the lows may 
be substantial. Fundamentally, if not 
wholly, these fluctuations are a result 
of the interplay of the forces of sup- 
ply and demand, usually natural, but 
sometimes artificial as for instance, 
the present case of government loan 


By Fred W. Lake 


and price support policies. The flour 
miller has to determine whether as 
a policy he will assume the risks of 
such price changes or try to secure 
some kind of protection against them 
—that is, to follow a hedging policy. 
Obviously, if he follows a no-hedge 
policy, he is 2 speculator and, as such, 
would have no need for expensive 
manufacturing or storage facilities to 
carry on speculative activities. His 
speculations could be consummated 
on the commodity or futures mar- 
kets with more dispatch and with no 
need to incur the expense of the capi- 
tal required in the ownership of fixed 
assets. 


In the operation of the grain and 
milling business, large sums of money 
are required. While substantial capi- 
tal is provided by stockholders and 
in some ceases bondholders, and is the 
base of the financial structure, never- 
theless, large sums are borrowed 
from banks to meet the seasonal 
peaks. Whether one hedges or not is 





EDITOR'S NOTE: How the flour 
miller uses grain futures markets in 
his operations was deser’bed by Mr. 
Lake for a group of educators at- 
tending the sixth annual symposium 
on commodity markets and the public 
interest held last week in Chicago 
under Chicago Board of Trade spon- 
sorship. Mr. Lake, president of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., in 
addition to describing in considerable 
detail normal hcdging operations, 
po:nts out a problem which has de- 
veloped at Kansas City because of 
heavy supplies of soft red wheat. 





. 


oftentimes a predominant determin- 
ing factor with the banks whether 
credit is given or not. 


Hedging a Vital Necessity 


In our operations, we follow sub- 
stantially a hedging policy to the ex- 
tent that hedging facilities are avail- 
able and are effective. Our borrow- 
ings from the banks reach many mil- 
lions of dollars. I am sure it could 
safely be said here that without 
hedging facilities through the com- 
modity markets or some other func- 
tion being available equivalent to the 
hedge provided in the futures mar- 
kets, financial credit by the banks 
would not be extended to the grain 
and milling trades to the extent that 
it is today. A hedging policy is also of 
benefit to the stockholders because 
hedging minimizes the risk of large 
inventory loss that would otherwise 
occur in the event of large swings in 
the price of wheat. 

I like to compare hedging with 
double entry bookkeeping, where for 
every debit there is a credit. In the 
operation of a hedge, for every pur- 
chase there is a sale, and for every 
Sale there is a purchase. There is no 
fixed procedure as a flour miller 
operates whether the wheat futures 
are bought in the commoditv market 
first or so!d first. It depends upon the 
manner in which the starting trans- 
action is made. 

With us, the beginning of the crop 
year is June 1. At that time we would 
have, in the case of wheat, probably a 
million or two million bushels of 
Wheat futures sold against cash 
wheat we own and hold in store not 
otherwise committed. At the same 
time, we could have an additional 
one, two or three million bushels 
owned and held in store but com- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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least needed, with precipitation of as 
much as 2 in. at several points in the 
northern areas where crops are latest. 
In southern Manitoba the harvest is 
approximately 80% completed, but in 
many northern sections of all three 
provinces swathing and combining 
have barely started. 
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N. W. FEED MEN TO HEAR 
BANKER, ELECT OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — New officers of 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. will be chosen at the organiza- 
tion’s first session of the new season 
Sept. 21 at Hotel Radisson. 

The speaker will be Roy W. Larsen, 
president of Twin City Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Assn. His talk, titled 
“Are We Robbing Our Children,” will 
be on the subject of costs of govern- 
ment. 

Dinner will be in the Gold Room 
at 7 p. m., preceded by a cocktail 
hour in the Italian Room starting at 
5:30 p. m. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BEMIS TO BUILD PLANT 

ST. LOUIS—Plans for a new pa- 
per specialty plant, to be built at 
Crossett, Ark., have been announced 
by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. The new 
plant will be located on a four-acre 
site in the recently developed Cros- 
sett Industrial addition, and will con- 
tain approximately 20,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. The plant will be devoted 
to the manufacture of kraft paper 
specialty products such as covers and 
liners for packaging objects of un- 
usual shapes or sizes. Bemis oper- 
ates two other paper specialty plants 
of the same type, one in St. Louis 
and one in Albion, N.Y. 
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MNF TAKES NO POSITION 
ON TWO-PRICE WHEAT PLAN 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Mil- 
lers National Federation have taken 
no position on the proposed “two- 
price’ plan for marketing wheat, the 
MNF points out. 

The last time the federation took 
official sides on farm legislation, MNF 
officials note, was in connection with 
the imposition of the processing tax 
20 years ago. 

“The attitude of the milling in- 
dustry toward the two-price idea will 
probably not be clarified until the 
present general proposals are made 
specific,” the MNF says in its Hook- 
Up. “We know some millers who 
think that the industry ought to ride 
along with the plan, especially if its 
sponsors make a real effort to make 
it as workable as possible as far as 
millers are concerned; we hear the 
comment frequently in this connec- 
tion that the two-price system would 
be much preferred to the present high 
support program and that it would 
probably make hedging a less haz- 
ardous procedure. 

“There are other millers who re- 
call the difficulties and irregularities 
of processing taxes and want no part 
of any such scheme.” 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EFFICIENCY DOUBLED 


Overall farm production has been 
doubled in efficiency in the past 50 
years, largely through research. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
































Following is the rye flour output re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin- 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out- 
side points in the Northwest, in sacks, 


and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks: 


Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. 
21 28 4 11 
26,550 28,424 ¢23,398 *21,020 


*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre- 
vious week. 


Five mills .... 
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USDA Broadens 
Price Supports 
for Wheat, Rye 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
further broadening of its wheat price 
support program and also lowered 
eligibility requirements on rye sup- 
ports. 

Wyoming was added to the list 
of states where the 1953 crop wheat 
price support program has been re- 
laxed to include wheat grading ‘‘sam- 
ple” on test weight only, but other® 
wise meeting the minimum eligibility 
requirements for price support, and 
having a test weight of not less than 
40 lb. per bushel. 

The other states where this pro- 
vision applies are North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Montana, as 
announced Aug. 5. The action has 
been taken because of the stem rust 
damage to wheat in the area. 

Support for the 1953 rye crop in 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Minnesota has been extended to in- 
clude rye grading No. 4 “sample” on 
the factor of test weight only, but 
otherwise grading No. 2 or better 
and having a test weight of not less 
than 40 lb. per bushel. 

Heretofore, price support has been 
limited to rye grading No. 2, or No. 
3 on the factor of test weight only, 
but otherwise No. 2 or better, except 
that the rye may contain not in ex- 
cess of 1% ergot. 

The rye covered by the announce- 
ment will be discounted 2¢ bu. for 
each pound by which the test weight 
falls below the minimum test for No. 
3, which is 52 lb. per bushel. 

Officials stated that weather con- 
ditions in North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Minnesota have caused 
much of the rye to mature improper- 
ly, and that the action has been 
taken to protect prices received by 
farmers. 
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WILLIAM E. DERRICK SETS 
UP NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 

NEW YORK—W. E. Derrick has 
announced the formation of his own 
company, to be known as the William 
E. Derrick Co., to act as manufac- 
turers’ agents, specializing in the sale 
of flour and other ingredients allied 
to the baking industry. Miller D. Der- 
rick, his brother, will be associated 
with him in the new business and 
offices will be maintained at their 
present address, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Mr. Derrick has had many years 
experience in merchandising flour and 
is widely known in the industry 
throughout the country. He was as- 
sociated -with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
for many years, and subsequently 
operated as a bro‘er and vice presi- 
dent of Stand2rd Milling Co. He will 
continue to represent Standard in 
conjunction with his other activities. 
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MILL ACCOUNTANTS ASSN. 
TO MEET IN K. C. SEPT. 25 


KANSAS CITY — The Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn. will begin the new 
meeting year with a gathering at 
Kansas City, Sept. 25. The meeting 
will start at 10 a. m. in the Conti- 
nental Hotel. 

The morning session will be devoted 
to a‘discussion of the transition to 
machine accounting by Al Stueber, 
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manager of the accounting depart- 
ment, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

In the afternoon there will be a 
“good old fashioned discussion” on 
short cuts and savings in mill and ele- 
vator accounting and office procedure. 
Accountants ere urged to bring their 
problems to this session, which will 
be led by Evert Linnenkohl, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
C. E. Jones, Simpson Evans & La- 
bourn Grain Co., Salina, and H. Eldon 
Weakley, Kansas Milling Co., W‘chita. 

W. C. Hartman, of the Russell Mil- 
ler Milling Co., Alton, Ill, president 
of the organization, says the subjects 
of the discussion will be of general 
interest to all elevator and mill ac- 
countants and that all are welcome. 
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E. G. ATKINS PROMOTED 
BY STANDARD MILLING 


NEW YORK—Paul Uhlmann, pres- 
ident of the Standard Milling Co., has 
announced the appointment of E. G. 
Atkins as general sales manager of 
the grocery products division to re- 
place P. L. O. Smith, who recently 
resigned to enter the advertising 
field. 

Mr. Atkins will direct the sales, 
advertising and merchandising of 
Standard Milling Co. brands of their 
family flours, “Complete Mix” and 
related products to the grocery and 
industrial trades. Mr. Atkins was as- 
sistant to Mr. Smith for over seven 
years and will in general continue the 
same active sales policies. 














Denys W. Povey 


ROBINSON EXECUTIVE — Denys 
W. Povey, a technical executive of 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., flour 
milling and cereal machinery engi- 
neer, Rochdale, England, is slated to 
arrive in Toronto early in October 
to start a tour of milling centers in 
Canada and the U.S. Mr. Povey, who 
has been associatcd with the design 
of mills for almost every country in 
the world, plans to introduce the 
latest Robinson milling techniques 
and devices to the North American 
trade. Active in British flour milling 
educational circles, he was for a 
number of years a conductor of the 
correspondence course sponsored by 
the National Joint Industrial Council 
for the milling industry, and was 
largely repsonsible for bring:ng the 
syllabus up to date after World War 
II. In 1949 he was appo'nted exam- 
iner in flour milling to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. 


Pillsbury 
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Pillsbury Mills, Ine., has an- 
nounced its new ‘“‘Double-Raised” bis- 
cuit discovery as the baking indus- 
try’s answer to home baked biscuits. 
Sixty-two bakers have market-tested 
the product for six months, the com- 
pany says. 

Combining the qualities of both 
yeast-raised and baking powder bis- 
cuits, the new product can be re- 
heated to oven freshness by Mrs. 
Hvusew.te. It is aiso delic.ous eaten 
coid, rilisoury says. Ti.e biscuits can 
be made in any size baking operation 
by simpiy aduing yeast aid water to 
the new “Doubie-Raised” biscuit mix 
developed by Pillsbury. 

Tne method of carrying the news 
of the new profit oppor.unity to the 
baking industry was the subject of 
Pilisoury disurict sales meetings Sept. 
7. Free merchandising kits and pro- 
duct.on booklets are being distr.but- 
ed to answer questions on the prep- 
aration and packaging of “Double- 
Raised” biscuits. 

To help promote the new biscuit, 
Pillsbury is oliering window pen- 
nants, counter cards, posters, bread 
rack cards, price markers, newspaper 
mats and radio spots at cost for lo- 
cal use. 

Actual sales tests by several of the 
nation’s leading wholesale bakers 
showed that sales of other fully 
baked or partially baked rolls or bis- 
cuits continued within 5% of previous 
levels. Double-Raised biscuits thus 
represented 95% additional sales vol- 
ume. 

Packaging for Sales Punch 

Pillsbury suggests three packaging 
methods: Foil “warming pans,” cel- 
lophane wrapped clusters and cello- 
phane wrapped U-boards. The foil 
package saves the baker time and 
work as well as adding consumer 
sales appeal. 

‘“‘Double-Raised biscuits, with the 
richness of baking powder biscuits 
and the light, delicate texture of 
yeast raised rolls, fit into all types 
of production schedules,” Pillsbury 
points out. There is no proofing and 
only about 45 minutes of fermenta- 
tion time. 

George Pillsbury, heed of the firm’s 
bakery division, points out the popu- 
larity of biscuits among American 
housewives. “As a national average, 
73% of all families bake b’scuits at 
home. In some areas it runs as high 
as 93%.” 

Bakers have not exploited this 
market because biscuits are best 
when served warm and the usual pre- 
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Announces Biscuit for Bakers 


pared biscuit is not suitable for re- 
warming. 

“This is the first time to our 
knowledge that a new product has 
been offered to the baking industry 
with such comp!ete pretesting,” Mr. 
Pillsbury states. “The market is 
ready and waiting for this product.” 
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BAKERS, TEAMSTERS UNIONS 
DEVISE MUTUAL AID PLAN 


CHICAGO 





A 10 year mutual as- 
sistance pact between James G. 
Cross, president of the Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America, and Dave Beck, 
president of the International Team- 
sters union, was announced Sept. 3 
by Mr. Cross. Both unions are mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Cross said the two unions will 
coordinate their efforts in the field 
of organization, will settle amicably 
any jurisdictional problems, help each 
other, and provide mutual assistance 
in contract negotiations. The unions 
will exchange statistical information 
and engage in joint planning and or- 
ganizational drives, Mr. Cross said. 

The agreement affects 1% million 
members of the teamsters union and 
185 000 members of the bakers union. 
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AIB WILL CONDUCT 3 
SANITATION CLASSES 


CHICAGO—Three four-day courses 
in the principles of bakery sanitation 
will be conducted during September 
by the American Institute of Ba!:ing 
Two of the three courses are limited 
to personnel of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., and the third is open to gen- 
eral registration. It is No. 29 in the 
series of special courses in bakery 
sanitation, and will be held at the In- 
stitute Sept. 25-28. 
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JOINS SARA LEE BAKERY 

CHICAGO—Arthur Keating, chair- 
man of the board of Ekco Products 
Co., has announced the resignation of 
Jack Kollman, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing at the firm's 
Chicago plants. Mr. Kollman, who 
has been with Ekco for more than 30 
years in various operating capacities, 
is leaving the company to join 
Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., a leading 
Chicago bakery. 
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Uhimann Essay Contest Winners Announced 


UHLMANN ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS—Winners of the 1952-53 Uhimann 
Awards National Grain Marketing Essay Contest for college students received 
awards at the sixth annual Chicago Board of Trade Symposium Sept. 10. 
Shown above, left to right, are Sylvester J. Meyers, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; Clarence E, Prentice, Lansing, Mich., first prize winner in the 
graduate division; Richard F, Uhimann, former president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and sponsor of the contest; and Don Bostwick, Fargo, N. D., first 
prize winner in the under-graduate division. 


CHICAGO—-Winners of the 1952- 
53 Uhlmann Awards National Grain 
Marketing Essay Contest for col- 
lege students were announced here 
Sept. 10 at a dinner meeting spon- 
sored by the Chicago Board of Trade 
in connection with its sixth annual 
symposium on Commodity Markets 
and the Public Interest. Attending 
the meeting were educators repre- 
senting leading colleges and univer- 
sities in 27 states and business lead- 
ers of the grain and related in- 
dustries. 

An essay on ‘The Grain Sanitation 
Program” by Clarence B. Prentice, 
Lansing, Mich., a former student at 
Kansas State College, was named 
first prize winner of the graduate di- 
vision, First place winner in the un- 
dergraduate division was Don Bost- 
wick, Fargo, N.D., former student 
at the University of Wyoming, who 
wrote on “A Comparison of Grain 
Storage Policy in Eight Historical 
Societies.’ Both winners attended the 
banquet to receive their $300 first 
prize awards from Richard F. Uhl- 
mann, member of a pioneer grain 
marketing family and sponsor of the 
contest. 

Other winners in the graduate di- 
vision included Donald E. Meyers, 
Purdue University, second; L. Orle 
Sorenson, University of Minnesota, 
third, and Chester B. Daumitz, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, honorable men- 
tion. Other winners in the under- 
graduate division were David Brown, 
University of Connecticut, second; 
Ray D. Vlasin, University of Ne- 
braska, third, and William V. Lea- 
tham, University of Idaho, honorable 
mention. 

Judges for the contest were Dr. 
Floyd Andre, dean, Division of Agri- 
culture, Iowa State College; Walter 
H. Mills, vice president, General Mills, 


Inc., and Arthur G. Osgood, vice 
president, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank. 


One of the speakers at the sym- 
posium on “Commodity Markets and 
the Public Interest’ was Fred W. 
Lake, president of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, who dis- 
cussed hedging and millers’ use of 
commodity markets. (See text of his 
speech on page 10.) 


Other speakers on the program 
Sept. 10 included J. M. Mehl, Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, who out- 
lined the development and operation 
of the Commodity Exchange Act; 
L. J. Norton, University of Lllinois, 
whose topic was “The Farmer and 
the Commodity Market"; and James 
A. McCain, president, Kansas State 
College, who discussed economic de- 
velopment and growth in the US. 

In the morning of Sept. 11, each 
of the 60 educators present for the 
conference was assigned to an in- 
dividual pit broker or cash grain 
dealer for study and observation of 
trading floor methods. In the after- 
noon, speakers were G. A. Kublin, 
Continental Grain Co., who discussed 
terminal elevator operations; S. EF. 
Cramer, Swift & Co., who covered 
trading in fats and oils, and K. S. 
Hart, Hart Grain Co., whose topic 
was “Local Grain Organizations as 
Related to Exchanges.” 
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Proposal for New 
Futures Contract 
at K.C. Studied 


KANSAS CITY—Directors of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade this week 
planned further study of the proposal 
for establishment of a new wheat 
futures contract for delivery of hard 
winter wheat only. Both hard winter 
and soft red winter wheat are eligi- 
ble for delivery on the present Kan- 
sas City futures contracts. 

Flour millers who are members of 
the Kansas City exchange recently 
asked the directors to establish the 
new type of contract. The millers’ 
proposal was made following rejec- 
tion by vote of the exchange mem- 
bers of a plea for elimination of soft 
red winter wheat from the present 
contract. 

The millers contended that the 
eligibility of the soft wheat for de- 
livery destroyed the value of the 
Kansas City market as a hedging me- 
dium for hard winter wheat flour 








millers. They pointed out that there 
is now no futures market exclusively 
for hard winter wheats as exists at 
Minneapolis for spring wheats. 

The Kansas City board directors 
asked the Kansas City elevator oper- 
ators’ association and the commission 
men’s association to canvass their 
groups and present their opinions on 
the proposal to the board at its meet- 
ing the afternoon of Sept. 15. The 
pit trader group’s opinion also was 
sought. 

To establish a new future would 
require the proposal of a new rule of 
trading, which would need a two 
thirds favorable majority in a vote of 
the exchange membership. 

The off-hand estimate of most trad- 
ers was that the proposal for estab- 
lishment of a separate future had a 
better chance of winning approval 
than the first suggestion for the eli- 
mination of soft wheat deliveries. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
TO MEET IN LOUISVILLE 


CHICAG O—tThe regular winter 
meeting of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn. will be held Jan. 15 at 
the Brown Hotel, Louisville, accord- 
ing to Paul M. Marshall, vice presi- 
dent of the association. 
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ROBERT R. QUICK NAMED 
BY ARKANSAS CITY MILL 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS—The 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. has 
appointed Robert R. Quick a sales 
manager for the firm, according to 
announcement by Morris Wilkins, 
general manager of the milling com- 
pany. Mr. Quick formerly was asso- 
ciated with General Mills, Inc., at 
Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Wilkins said that Russell Wynd 
will continue also as sales manager 
for the milling company and will 
share these duties with Mr. Quick. 

Mr. Quick joined General Mills in 
1937 es an accounting clerk at Okla- 
homa City and advanced through 
various sales positions in the south 
central states to divisional sales as- 
sistant in the grocery products divi- 
sion of the southwestern region, di- 
recting family flour sales in the ter- 
ritory from Arkansas to New Mexico. 
He resigned last June to engage in 
the real estate business in Oklahoma 
City for several months. 

A native of Oklahoma and a stu- 
dent at Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Mr. Quick served in the Navy for two 
years during World War II. 





Robert R. Quick 
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USDA Plans Swap 
of Its Hard Wheat 
for Soft Varieties 


WASHINGTON—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is currently try- 
ing to obtain soft red wheat to fulfill 
the needs of the Pakistan relief pro- 
gram by swapping its stocks of other 
classes of wheat for this type. 

Last week it was thought that 
USDA would ship the 4 million 
bushels of this class of wheat held in 
the mothball fleet on the Hudson and 
James Rivers, but this plan was 
dropped. 

It is not known how much soft 
wheat USDA will need, but the over- 
all Pakistan aid program is set on 
this ratio: 35% soft red wheat and 
65% hard winter wheat. The total 
program is currently fixed at 700,000 
tons, but later this amount may be 
boosted by 300,000 tons. The aid pro- 
gram calls for 1 million tons, but 
some discretion ‘s authorized on the 
last 300,000 tons. Presumably this lat- 
ter quantity would be used for stock- 
pile purposes. 

Production & Marketing Adminis- 
tration officials in Kansas City said 
that any trades made in the South- 
west are expected to be on an indi- 
vidual negotiation basis and will de- 
pend on the situation in each case. 
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USDA Officials 
See Early End 
of Feed Relief 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture officials now predict 
that the drouth relief program will 
come to a full halt not later than 
Oct. 20 when appropriated funds are 
exhausted. 


Before that time, however, it is ex- 
pected, remaining USDA supplies of 
cottonseed oil meal will have been 
committed, and the tail end of the 
program will consist of making bar- 
gain-price corn available. 

At USDA, there is the same atti- 
tude of discomfort over the program 
as has been expressed previously by 
the feed industry, which was effec- 
tively squeezed out of business in 
many instances by the plan at the 
outset. However, the feed industry 
discomfort was a real pocketbook 
blow, while the USDA complaint is 
largely philosophical rather than ma- 
terial. 

The major net result was a wind- 
fall in the form of cheap feed for 
ranchers and cattlemen, who actually 
needed credit or forage crops while 
the architects of this program ef- 
fected a dumping of several hundred 
thousand tons of cottonseed meal, 
thereby wiping that slate clean. 

The program has been attributed 
in informed USDA circles to Con- 
gressman W. R. Poage (D., Texas), 
both as to form and price of the in- 
gredients. Consequential PMA offi- 
cials earlier reported that they had 
not approved the price levels at which 
the ingredients were offered. 

Now that widespread rains have 
broken much of the drouth and the 
cash drawer is looking empty, a sad 
experiment draws to a generally wel- 
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James F. Porter 


CHASE MANAGER — The appoint- 
ment of James F. Porter as manager 
of the Toledo plant of the Chase 
Bag Co., was announced recently by 
F. E. Gross, manager of the paper 
bag division. Mr. Porter formerly 
served as assistant manager of the 
carton division of the Brooklyn Coop- 
erage Co., with a later promotion to 
plant manager of the paper bag divi- 
sion at Philadelphia. The Chase plant 
in Toledo produces both multiwall 
paper bags and flour, potato and 
other small bags and sugar pockets. 
Mr. Porter holds a bachelor of en- 
gineering degree from Johns Hopkins 
University and served as a major of 
infantry for five years in the Euro- 
pean theatre. 





come close. The damage sustained by 
many feed manufacturers is real and 
continuing—something that cannot be 
erased overnight. The feed manufac- 
turers are the innocent casualties of 
what is considered an_ ill-conceived 
and poorly executed program. 

At the outset, when Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson called the drouth 
area conditions “appalling,” it was 
said by Republican congressional 
farm leaders that aid would take the 
form of the establishment of a sound 
credit base under cattlemen to main- 
tain foundation herds. While there 
may have been some aid along those 
lines, the program went off sharply 
on the tangent of dumping surplus 
cottonseed meal. If nothing else, it 
accomplished that goal. 

While Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration officials must be ab- 
solved of the guilt of authorship of 
the program, it is no secret that many 
of the top policy advisors within PMA 
are surplus-fear minded, and it may 
not have taken too much urging to 
get their acceptance of a plan which 
would end the cottonseed meal sur- 
plus situation. 





PMA BUYS FLOUR 
FOR GERMANY 


WASHINGTON—The Production & 
Marketing Administration last week 
bought about 100,000 sacks of soft 
wheat flour from a number of mills 
for the East Germany relief program. 
Prices paid ranged $4.51@4.99 sack, 
f.a.s. East Coast ports. Additional 
buying may be done late this week 
against the requisitioned balance of 
10,000 tons of hard winter wheat 
flour. PMA officials say they will pur- 
chase this amount over a period of 
several weeks. 
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About-Face in Farm and Support 
Policy of Administration in Wind 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThere are strong 
signs that the Republican adminis- 
tration is preparing an about-face on 
the farm policy of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson. The party 
leadership is said to be deeply dis- 
turbed over the trend of thinking 
among the farm community. 

Within the next few weeks the Sec- 
retary will make an extremely impor- 
tant farm policy speech which is ex- 
pected to cast the die for a radical 
change in farm price support policv. 

Mr. Benson will appear at the Na- 
tional Plowing Day event at Eau 
Claire, Wis., to deliver the main 
speech of the occasion. This date 
roughly corresponds with the Eisen- 
hower farm plowing date of last year 
when the President said that he fa- 
vored full parity for the farmer in 
the market place. 

The Benson speech is likely to be 
the testing ground of his cabinet sta- 
tus in the future and may indicate 
a sweeping change in the farm poli- 
cy of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, particularly in view of the fact 
that the Democratic meeting in Chi- 
cago is likely to produce a_ broad 
criticism of the administration on the 
farm front. 

For almost nine months Mr. Ben- 
son has been asking the farmers to 
come forth with a farm price sup- 
port program. In one of his first ap- 
pearances before a congressional com- 
mittee, prior to his confirmation in 
his cabinet job, Mr. Benson said he 
would present a program but it 
should not be called a “Benson” pro- 
gram. He dubbed it “a program ap- 


proved by the farmers.” 

Since that time he has often dis- 
cussed price supports at the insur- 
ance level. He has expressed the 
opinion that the farmer preferred 
freedom of action rather than gov- 
ernment controls over his farm op- 
erations. 

While he has spoken one way his 
chief operating official, John H. Da- 
vis, president of Commodity Credit 
Corp., has gone the other. Mr. Davis 
has leaned to the present high price 
support side for farm commodities. 

Last week an advisor to Mr. Davis 
told The Northwestern Miller that a 
forthcoming speech by Mr. Benson 
would determine if Mr. Benson would 
remain in the cabinet. He declined to 
elaborate on this cryptic comment 
but subsequent information discloses 
the possibility that the forthcoming 
Benson speech will accept the policy 
tangent of his CCC president, mean- 
ing that the Republican party is will- 
ing to go along with a high price 
support program for the basic farm 
commodities. 

Basically the old farm policy of the 
AAA was to support basic farm crops 
at a reasonably high level of parity 
and to let the other crop prices in 
the market place fall into appropri- 
ate price lots as influenced by the 
supports for the basic commodities. 

This could conceivably be the new 
Benson approach. He could advocate 
a choice between the new wheat price 
support theory of a certificate plan 
for that crop and a fixed, to-be-de- 
termined level of price support for 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice and 
peanuts. 

This would mean that farm price 
supports for the non-basic commodi- 
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ties would be discarded. It would end 
price supports on dairy products and 
the other mandatory non-basic sup- 
port programs. 

One thing is certain. The Republi- 
can hierarchy is disturbed by the 
trend in farmer thinking politically. 
Mr. Benson has the genuine respect 
of the farmers as an individual, but 
they appear to doubt his policy line 
as the best thing for their pocket- 
books. 

To date Mr. Benson has said much 
but it all adds up to nothing policy- 
wise. It will not be difficult for him 
to make a sharp reversal of his in- 
dicated policy and to proclaim that 
his concept of the farmer opinion is 
one of high supports for the basics, 
letting the non-basic farm com- 
modity prices seek and find their own 
levels in the market place. 

The wheat certificate plan would 
be a convenient anvil on which the 
Benson approach could be tempered. 
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TO BUILD ELEVATOR 

GARDEN CITY, KANSAS— Direc- 
tors of the Garden City Cooperative 
Exchange have voted to build a new 
elevator at Tennis and to construct 
an addition to another at Wolf, Kan- 
sas. A 500,000-bu. elevator will be 
built at Tennis. Work will start as 
soon as facilities for rail service can 
be worked out with the Santa Fe 
Railroad. Construction of the addi- 
tion at Wolf is starting this month. 
Plans call for an additional unit of 
300,000 bu. With the new additions, 
the cooperative’s storage facilities 
will total more than 2,500,000 bu. 
Chalmers & Borton, Hutchinson, has 
the contract for the two projects. 











75 ATTEND FALL MEETING 
OF AOM DISTRICT NO. 7 


DALLAS — Seventy-five millers 
turned out for the fall meeting of 
District No. 7 of the Association of 
Operative Millers Sept. 12 at the 
Adolphus Hotel in Dallas. 

Dean V. Weber, chief chemist, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas, gave 
a report on the 1953 southwestern 
wheat crop from the standpoint of 
milling quality, ash and protein lev- 
els and baking characteristics. He 
pointed out that the new Texas- 
Oklahoma crop is very much like the 
1952 crop except for slightly higher 
protein levels and a continuing ten- 
dency toward more mellow gluten. 

Malt requirements on the new crop 
are normal, he said. Bromate, Dyox 
or chlorine requirements are low, he 
said, and color removal is possible 
with normal levels of bleach. Mr. 
Weber also discussed the mixing re- 
quirements of the new crop, with 
the conclusion that, although the 
higher protein levels do not reflect 
the increased strength that might 
be expected, southwestern millers will 
be able to maintain their present 
levels of strength and tolerance as 
required by the baker. 

James L. Herriman of the USS. 
Department of Labor explained the 
Wage and Hour Law and the Pub- 
lic Contracts Act. Don Eber, national 
AOM secretary, discussed AOM edu- 
cational work and reported that sev- 
eral chapters of the Cereal Milling 
Handbook have been submitted. 

Ben Blackburn, Fant Milling Co., 
Sherman, Texas, reviewed the techni- 


cal conference in Minneapolis this 
year. And Roger Pratt, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., discussed the applica- 
tion of the Merchen Scale Feeders 
and the Massometer in the milling 
industry. The program also included 
a question and answer session on 
milling technology. 
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Open House 


* 


ENID, OKLA.—Pillsbury Mills, 
Enid, Okla., will celebrate its 25th 
anniversary Oct. 12 with an open 
house for the public. A conducted 
tour of the plant and serving of re- 
freshments will be features of the 
occasion. A newsreel showing the 
manufacture of flour will be shown 
the guests and the Enid Chamber of 
Commerce will entertain with a 
luncheon. Officials from the home 
office in Minneapolis are expected 
to attend the celebration. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.3742 per share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend preferred stock, pay- 
able Oct. 1, 1953, to holders of record 
of such stock at the close of busi- 
ness Sept. 11, 1953, and the regular 
quarterly dividend, for the third 
quarter of the year 1953, of 40¢ per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable Oct. 1, 1953, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 

close of business Sept. 11, 1953. 


INDIA, RUSSIA FAIL TO 
REACH WHEAT AGREEMENT 


LONDON~—-India’s projected three- 
year wheat agreement with Russia, 
announced by an official of the Min- 
istry of Food in New Delhi Aug. 7, 
has collapsed. It was indicated that 
the Russians had agreed to exchange 
wheat for tea, shellac and jute goods. 
(The Northwestern Miller Aug. 18, 
page 24.) 

The detailed negotiations are re- 
ported to have broken down over the 
question of price. The Indian dele- 
gates declared that they were only 
prepared to buy wheat at the rates 
currently ruling in India, whereas the 
Russians wished to charge much 
higher prices. 

Indian confidence that the deal was 
set had been bolstered by the Russian 
acceptance of what they considered 
to be the offer on which the pact 
would be based. This offer was made 
about three months ago and _ indi- 
cated that the Indian authorities 
were prepared to enter into a deal to 
buy 1 million tons annually for a 
period of three years subject to prices 
being equivalent to local rates. 
Russia's delayed acceptance of an in- 
vitation to conclude a pact was looked 
upon as a continuation of that offer, 
but when the delegates met it was 
soon apparent that the Russian price 
ideas were exorbitant. 

The Indian supply situation has im- 
proved in the past few weeks, and 
officials feel that they are strong 
enough to buy wheat on their own 
terms. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS CONTINUES 
AT SLOW PACE; SALES LIGHT 





Resisting Current Price Levels, Buyers Restrict Pur- 
chases—Spring Wheat Mills’ Sales Pick Up 
But Then Drop Off Again 


Spring wheat flour business im- 
proved last week, but for the most 
part flour sales continued slow as 
buyers resisted current price levels. 

Spring wheat mills’ sales averaged 
98% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 38% the previous week. South- 
western mills’ sales averaged only 
27% of capacity, compared with 31% 
the previous week. 

Reports from various market cen- 
ters indicated that flour sales were 
generally light. 

Spring wheat flour business was 
confined almost entirely to one-day 
last week when buyers were protect- 
ed on part of a 20¢ sack price ad- 
vance. After this flurry, interest 
dropped off sharply. With prices at 
seasonal high levels, demand re- 
mained slow in the Southwest. Bak- 
ery flour prices were 50¢ to 60¢ 
over prices at which heavy bookings 
were made earlier. 

Increases in flour prices last week 
acted to stiffen buyers’ intentions to 
hold off, and sales were confined to 
small lots as buyers hesitated to go 
beyond short term bookings. The 
opinion was expressed that buving 
would continue on a hand-to-mouth 
or price-date-of-shipment basis until 
a substantial break in prices occurs. 

Family flour trade was stimulat- 
ed only moderately by an increase in 
prices. Export business also was re- 
ported light. 

In Canada, some spring wheai flour 
was sold to British importers, but the 
volume appeared to be small. Other 
business was routine. 

The government bought 5,000 tons 
of soft wheat flour for the East Ger- 
man relief program, and an additional 
10,000 tons of hard wheat flour were 
expected to be purchased shortly. 

With the Labor Day holiday reduc- 
ing operations, U.S. flour production 
last week averaged 80°% of capacity, 
compared with 94% the previous 
week and 92% a year ago. Output 
was down in all production centers 
and areas. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
business showed improvement last 
week, but sales were slow most of 
the week. Sales averaged 98% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 38% the 
previous week and 98% a year ago. 
Business was confined almost en- 
tirely to one day last week, Sept. 9, 
when buyers were protected on part 
of a 20¢ sack price advance. While 
trading was at a much better pace 
than for some time previously, sales 
were confined almost entirely to small 
lots, with a few ranging up to 10,000 
sacks. After this flurry, interest 
dropped off sharply, and sales during 
the rest of the week were very light. 
The strength in prices continues to 
puzzle buyers, who are wary about 
taking on extensive forward supplies 
on the present price basis. A general 
opinion seems to be that buying will 
continue on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and in many cases on a p.d.s. basis, 
until a substantial break in prices 
occurs. Values at the end of the week 
were slightly under prices earlier in 
the period as a result of declines in 
some cash wheat premiums. However, 


a stronger September future partly 
offset these reductions. 

The government’s crop report, 
showing a reduction in spring bread 
wheat prospects of some 28 million 
bushels, confirmed trade ideas that 
rust took a larger toll than indicated 
by earlier crop reports. Nevertheless, 
the crop of spring bread wheat is now 
estimated at 59 million bushels larger 
than the 1952 crop and 23 million 
above average. Free market supplies, 
though, are relatively limited for this 
time of the year, trade sources say, 
because of the large amounts going 
into storage. 

Family flour trade was stimulated 
only moderately by a 10¢ sack boost 
in prices put into effect toward the 
end of the week after announcement 
of the increase Sept. 8. A few small 
bookings were made, and some of the 
larger buyers who are on a p.d.s. basis 
increased their shipping orders. In 
general, the family flour trade al- 
ready was well booked ahead. Ship- 
ping directions are good on family 
flour. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 73% of capacity, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week and 105% a year ago. Interior 
mills’ output averaged 71%, compared 
with 95% the previous week and 93% 
a year ago. For the entire Northwest, 
production last week averaged 72% 
of capacity, compared with 98% the 
week before and 97% a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 100% of capacity, 
compared with 96% the previous 
week. 

Quotations Sept. 11, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.10@6.20, 
short patent $6.20@6.30, high gluten 
$6.55@6.60, first clear $5.40@5 80, 
whole wheat $6.15@6.20, family $6.19 
@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: With flour prices con- 
tinuing at seasonal high levels, de- 
mand continued slow for mills in the 
Southwest last week. Sales averaged 
only 27% for the area, compared with 
31% in the previous week and 27% 
a year ago. About 15% of the week’s 
business was with the government or 
for export. 

The present price level for bakery 
flour is fully 50@60¢ sack over prices 
at which heavy bookings were made 
to the bakery trade earlier in the 
crop year. This situation has caused 
an extreme scarcity of 120-day book- 
ings and a cautiousness on the part 
of price-date-of-shipment buyers. 
Very few trades were made last week, 
and they consisted of a few scattered 
one-car bookings and some p.d.s. busi- 
ness. 

The family flour trade was fairly 
well fixed for supplies and sales were 
limited in this category as_ well. 
Clears were showing some signs of 
strengthening, and prices were firmer. 
Export business was light during the 
week. 

Running time dipped to barely a 
four-day average last week, as most 
mills took advantage of the Labor 
Day holiday and had no need to make 
up for the lost time on overtime 
operations over the recent weekend. 

Quotations Sept. 14, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $582@5.89, standard 
95% patent $5.72@5.79, straight $5.68 
@5.74, established brands of family 
flour $6.25@7.45, first clears $3.70@ 
4.00, second clears $369@3.65, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.40@3.55. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic, were again very slow, and 
averaged 17% compared with 10% 
the preceding week and 26% a year 
ago. Shipp’ng directions were fair to 
good. Prices Sept. 11 were up 10¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices 20¢ sack high- 
er than the previous we2k. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 

(Continued on page 26) 





Semolina Bookings Expand After 
Report of Further Durum Losses 


Bookings of semolina and granular 
blends expanded at the end of last 
week after the official crop report 
was issued showing another sharp 
cut in durum wheat production. 

The crop report, indicating a har- 
vest of only 14,314,000 bu. durum 
wheat, pointed up the scarcity of sup- 
plies this year and encouraged maca- 
roni manufacturers to book their for- 
ward needs ahead of a probable mar- 
ket advance. Estimates of the amount 
of bookings made vary widely, with 
some manufacturers taking as much 
as 90 or 60-day supplies and others 
remaining pretty much on an immedi- 
ate basis. It is believed that sales 
probably averaged out to about 30- 
day needs for the industry. 

Durum wheat prices climbed 
another 10¢ bu. last week, with the 
top quality material going at $3.60 
bu. Stronger premiums also were 
paid for Montana winter wheat, a 
principal type used in producing the 
blends. 

Estimated durum production this 
year compares with output last year of 
21,363,000 bu. and average production 
of 37,360,000 bu. The estimate made 
on this year’s crop in August was 


19,851,000 bu., with the lower esti- 
mate in September resulting from 
further loss from rust. 

Semolina blends were quoted at 
$8.05@8.15, cwt., bulk, Minneapolis 
on Sept. 14, with granular blends 50¢ 
cwt. less. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 11, were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


| MCP ETTeTe Teer ee eer ee eee $3.46 @3.60 
| SR EL Cee eeeer PETE T Leer re A 
: 3.43 @3.58 
Me: S. anawacs Sees csscecesoesn ee aee 
5 STeerTerer ier cere eee eer ee | 
EE te ete 3.33@3.49 
J 3.27@3.40 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 6-11 189,500 151,202 80t 
Previous week . 189,500 *199,286 105f 
Year ago ..... 179,500 228,073 127 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Sept. 11, 1953 ............ 1,687,838f 
July 1-Bept. 13, 1962 .....ccccees 1,913,339 


*Revised. 
ucts, 


*Totals include blended prod- 
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INCREASE SHOWN IN 
MILLFEED VALUES 


—<— 
Some Improvement Noted in Buying 
Interest; Pick-up in Formula 
Feed Business Reported 


Millfeed buying interest showed 
improvement during the week ended 
Sept. 14, and prices moved up some- 
what. Prices at Minneapolis were up 
$1@1.50 ton with the better demand. 
After a three-year low on bran was 
reached at Kansas City, interest be- 
gan to pck up and continued to show 
some improvement. Shorts still were 
easy. Prices also were higher at Chi- 
cago and other points. Some improve- 
ment in formula feed business was 
noted. 

The volume of feed business re- 
ported by different manufacturers in 
the Northwest varied considerably 
last week, but on the whole the trade 
showed definite signs of improvement. 
Interest of dealers in taking on big- 
ger supplies was encouraged by 
somewhat stronger ingredient mar- 
kets. 

Dairy feed business showed a good 
pick-up for some manufacturers, in- 
cluding a fair start on forward book- 
ings. 

Pig feed business also improved, 
most manufacturers said, with deal- 
ers preparing for the fall farrowing 
season. Hog concentrate sales, slow 
for some time, also gained somewhat. 

Excellent egg-feed ratios continue 
to encourage good feeding of laying 
flocks, and this business remains the 
mainstay for most firms. Turkey feed 
is still moving in good volume, also, 
with probably two weeks more of 
heavy shipments in prospect. 

Some feed manufacturers in the 
Southwest reported scattered im- 
provement in demand last week, but 
in general business was only moder- 
ately better than in recent weeks. 

The weather has been warm again 
in the area, and the trade is looking 
forward to frost as a spur for de- 
mand. When sustained cold weather 
arrives poultry will move under cover 
and require more formula feed. Some 
improvement in poultry feed demand 
has been noted, but it leaves much to 
be desired. 

There is good interest currently 
for dairy feed as much pasture land 
is beyond recovery this season due to 
the long drouth. Cattle feed sales are 
sluggish and far behind a year ago. 

A slight pickup was indicated for 
formula feed business in the central 
states, although manufacturers were 
quick to point out that the fall up- 
turn is not here yet. 

The growing volume of feed con- 
sumed by turkeys as they reach ma- 
turity is swelling the total feed moved, 
and observers also pointed out that 
cattle feed is beginning to move. 
Some large feed manufacturers are 
preparing to release winter booking 
plans for cattle feed soon. It also was 
noted that the price structure firmed 
somewhat this week, and a measure 
of confidence in the market returned. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,250 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50,187 tons 
in the previous week and 51,577 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
481781 tons as compared with 528,- 
283 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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With the exception of Minneapolis 
September, which is affected by a 
tight delivery situation, wheat fu- 
tures turned down in the week end- 
ing Sept. 14. Declines ranged 5% @ 
7%¢ at Chicago, and 4% @6¢ bu. at 
Kansas City. Minneapolis December 
declined 2¢ bu. and May 3%¢ bu. The 
September delivery showed independ- 
ent firmness, with shorts reported 
to be having difficulty covering in 
view of limited amounts of delivery 
grades available at that market. Ex- 
port trade remained slack, and flour 
business provided only moderate mar- 
ket support. However, the apparent 
heavy tie-up of wheat under the loan 
program provided a stabilizing influ- 
ence on cash markets. The govern- 
ment’s crop report presented no sur- 
prises, with a trim in the wheat esti- 
mate about in line with expectations. 
Rumors that the Canadian Wheat 
Board was considering lowering its 
wheat export price to relieve a seri- 
ous storage situation drew consid- 
erable attention in market circles. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 14 were: Chicago—September 
$1.8742-%, December $1.91%-%, 
March $1.9414-%, May $1.93@1.93%; 
Minneapolis — September $2.34, De- 
cember $2.1644, May $2.1154; Kansas 
City — September $1.99, December 
$2.025¢-%4, March $2.04@2.04%, May 
$2.01%. 

Through Sept. 14, no official word 
had been received concerning possi- 
ble action by the Canadian govern- 
ment on wheat prices, although it 
was known that some U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials last 
week went to Canada to discuss the 
matter with officials there. Canadian 
sources say that talk of a wheat glut 
there is described by wheat board 
officials as “premature.” The Canadi- 
an Wheat Board will attempt to 
ride out the present difficulties and 
can afford to sit tight until the turn 
of the year, these sources say, since 
the importing nations will begin to 
need wheat. There appears to be no 
disposition to cut the price drastical- 
ly beyond that forced by fluctuations 
of day-to-day business, it is reported. 

The government’s September crop 
report issued last week notes that 
spring wheat was severely damaged 
by stem rust and the hot weather 
at filling time, resulting in lower 
yields, particularly for durum and 
late-planted other spring wheat in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. The cur- 
rent estimate of 291 million bushels 
of spring wheat compares with the 
Aug. 1 estimate of 324 million and 
the 1952 crop of 239 million. With 
no change in the winter wheat esti- 
mate, total production of wheat is 
now estimated at 1,169 million bush- 
els as against 1,291 million for 1952. 
Production of durum wheat, now esti- 
mated at only 14.3 million bushels, 
is two thirds of last year’s small 
crop of 21.4 million bushels and only 
three eighths of the 10-year aver- 
age of 37.4 million. Domestic sup- 
plies for 1953-54 based on these pro- 
duction estimates and the July 1 
carryover amount to only 22.1 mil- 
lion bushels as against nearly 40 mil- 
lion last season and 59 million for 
1951-52. 


Receipts Fairly Heavy 


Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 9.8 million bushels for the 
week ended Sept. 10, compared with 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Most Wheat Fatures Show 
Lower Price Trend 


Minneapolis September Is Single Exception; 
Canadian Price Action Watched by Trade 


11.8 million a week earlier and 10.9 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. Movement to spring wheat 
markets was moderately heavy, with 
2,728 cars received at Minneapolis 
and 2,229 at Duluth. 

Even though receipts were large, 
open market offerings were light, re- 
flecting the fact that most of the 
movement was destined for store. 
Ordinary wheat followed the full ad- 
vance in the basic futures, but premi- 
ums on high protein lots were off 
enough to about offset the future 
advance. On Sept. 11, ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring traded at 1-3¢ over Sep- 
tember, 11% protein 2-5¢ over, 12% 
protein 6-10¢ over, 13% protein 13- 
16¢ over, 14% protein 22-26¢ over, 
15% protein 25-29¢ over, and 16% 
prote'’n 33-37¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.42% and the durum 
10.95%. 

There was good, steady demand 
for durum wheat, and bid prices ad- 
vanced about 10¢ bu. Trading basis 
continued at flat prices based pri- 
marily on test weight. North Dakota 
hard amber durum sold readily at 
the high end of the range, while or- 
dinary quality from South Dakota 
fell toward the low end. Occasional 
cars of amber durum sold at the 
same price as hard amber. Bids on 
60-lb. test weight ranged up from 
$3.60 bu., with the lower end of the 
scale ranging down to $2.97 for 51-Ib. 
durum. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Sept. 11: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 6&8 Ib. . -$2.30% @2.32% 





S90 PROGR cc accenescescons 2.31% @2.341% 
BB PROC cc cccccvwssses 2.35% @2.39% 
13% Proteim ...ccssesccveces 1% @2.45% 
SOU TCG kc wietecsevsrcce 1% @2.55% 
SO CES kcacesccrnsesres 54% @2.58% 
16% Protein ..........- : 2% @2.66% 


oo Bee 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


Grade Discounts 


Test weight—2¢ Ib. to 56 Ib., 2@4¢ each 
Ib. lower. 

Moisture—1¢ each 4%% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each %% over 14%%. 


Cash wheat premiums soared to 
new heights last week at Kansas City 
with milling grades of 14% protein 
reaching 44¢ over the September fu- 
ture and lower proteins showing sim- 
ilar strength later in the week. Or- 
dinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
was quoted in the range of 21@211¢ 
over on Sept. 14, compared with 
1614 @19¢ over a week earlier. 

An advance of 2@3¢ was recorded 
in 12.50% protein to reach 26%@ 
38¢ over by this week. Seldom within 
memory have such wide differences 
occurred between cash and futures 
and so early in the crop year. Add'ng 
to the situation was that producers 
continue to hold wheat back from the 
open market in spite of the fact that 
much can be figured at better than 
the net loan price offered by the gov- 
ernment. Demand was good and was 
fairly well divided among types of 
buyers. Mills have been encountering 
strong resistance to current flour 
prices figured at present wheat costs, 
thus 2re limiting wheat purchases to 
bare requirements. Only 696 cars 
were received in Kansas Citv last 
week, compared with 865 in the pre- 
vious week and 758 a year ago. The 
Kansas City September was on a 
weaker trend after reaching last 
week’s high of $2.05%. The close 
Sept. 14 was $1.99. 
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CURRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* 7 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production ir principal manufacturing areas by mills report ng currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
Output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Sept. 7-12 
1953 
Northwest 626.148 
Southwest 


. 1 098,810 
Buffalo . 422,138 
Central 5 








and Southea 2 RO 
North Pacific Coast 234.210 
Totals 2,803,986 


Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


*Revised 





*Previous Sept. 8-1 Sept. 9-14, Sept. 10-16, 
week 1952 1951 1950 
718,045 S04.400 821,739 765,282 

1,197,316 1,209,600 1,291,539 1,213,190 
566,904 546,018 194,756 495.667 
591,278 549,646 $04,007 77.7038 
238,529 278,897 281,567 SUS, 767 

3,312,072 1,388 561 3,393,118 S.280.604 

; vA 


Crop voar flour production 


—Vercentage of capacity operated in 6-day week — July 1 te 
Sept. 7-12, Previous Sept. 8-13, Sept. 9-14, Sept. 10-15, Sept. 12 Sept. 13 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 1955 1952 

Northwest : =a 98 97 9S 89 6,793.55 7,567,968 
Southwest 84 92 s9 95 so 12,080,987 13,060,442 
Buffalo 92 123 118 108 109 5,114.69 B,425,841 
C.ntral and 8. E. 77 88 s2 75 89 5,643,881 5,305,261 
No. Pacitie Coast 68 69 76 7s 9s 2,627,361 3.124.248 
Totals 79 82 92 91 93 2,260,464 4.467.750 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

Kansas City Minneapolis 

a — ay KF — % mall 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity outpu tivity capacity output tivity 
— . * 11 274,850 221,277 4 Sept. 7-12 253,500 184,787 73 
Riga Ties wl earoae 44 Previous week 253,500 *261,482 102 
Year ago 340,600 16,649 92 Year ago Ro SOO ON 472 105 
ba = dng ‘ 282.5 72 5 
Fi . ’ aches AsO 340,600 319,364 os Two years ago 282.500 tsa 409 mm) 
Asha haa ae . - Five-year average 94 
fen vear average ° ah Ten-year average 95 


60 Lepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 


(ity (including Wichita and Salina) 

h-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Sept, 6-11 1 021,500 877,533 6 
Previous week 1,021,500 924.840 91 
Year ago .1 019,750 892,951 KA 
Two yvars ago. .1,019,250 971,975 96 
Five-year average .. : 96 
Ten-year average , R 99 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


M'lls in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 7-12 671,400 522,680 77 
Previous week 671,400 *591,278 SS 
Year ago -++ 671,000 549,646 8? 
Two years ago 671,100 h04 017 su 
Five-year average gu 
Ten-year average 83 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept 7-1: 159,500 $22,135 92 
Previous week 159,500 *566,904 123 
Year ago 459,500 546 O18 118 
Two years ago . 159,800 194,756 108 
Five-year average . 101 
Ten-year average OX 


Revised 


*Revised 


Princ'pal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Sept. 7-12 $81,250 341,136 71 

Previous week 481,250 "456,565 95 

Year ago 516,250 A11,928 93 

Two years ago 552,000 637,340 95 

S2 

seo 





*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacitic Coast: 
Seattls, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Sept. 7-12 215,000 130,121 60 
Previous week 215,000 *146,077 67 
Year ago 230 000 178,576 77 
Two years ago 230,000 202,305 BA 
Five-year average SS 
Ten-year averag: , 85 

*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Sept. 7-12 133,000 104,089 78 
Previous week 133,0.8 92,452 70 
Year ago 133,200 106,321 75 
Two years ago 122,000 79,262 60 
Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 81 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Sept, 11 


and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 


lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) milla of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the bas's of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest*—. 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Sept. 6-11 secs Sapene 245,209 14,020 
Previous week $24,246 114,892 
Two wks. azo 23,919 14,205 
195 . 24,977 16,357 
1951 . 26,150 16,220 
1950 24,567 14,898 
1949 24,924 15,739 
Five-yr. average 24,574 15,447 





*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


-—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


-— Buffalot— - Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


140,031 8,250 96,631 44,520 481,871 
$11,048 150,187 
9,938 18,062 
153,377 10,243 107,273 51,577 528,283 
153,291 16,019 108,253 52,389 521,268 
163,655 9,519 101,379 48,984 545,763 
150,624 13,059 110,525 51,722 535,505 
152,196 9,818 104,812 49,838 922.538 


tAll mills. tRevised 





The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 11, 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark Nard 


and 


pees $2.19 % @2.53 


No. 2 Dark and Hard... . 2.18% @2.52% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.. - 2.17% 42.50% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.16% @2.48% 
No. 1 Red . ‘ 2.00% @ 2.06 

SL  eeowrrs ety 1.99% @2.05% 
No, 3 Red . ; e 1.98% 42.04% 
No. 4 Red 1.97% 42.03% 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Sept. 14 at $2.45702.46 bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein at a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand 
was poor, with supplies plentiful. 

Wheat prices are firming up in 
the Pacifice Northwest as producers 








were holding tight to their wheat. Sale 
of nine and one half cargoes of wheat 
to Japan found exporters coming into 
the market for additional supplies. 
Storage in the country is inadequate 
and a large volume, estimated around 
three million bushels is piled on the 
ground. But with bid prices on wheat 
at $2.25 and actual sales around 
$2.27, basis Coast, the price is still 
considerably under the loan value. 
Lack of export business in big vol- 
ume still tends to hold prices below 
the loan level. CCC has furnished 
a large share of the wheat. Clearing 
weather of the past 10 days found 
producers working to clean up their 
crops. 
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U.S. AND CANADIAN OFFICIALS 
CONFER ON EXPORT PROBLEMS 


<xports Lag Behind Last Year Despite Slight Improve- 
ment; U.S. Policy on MSA Provisions 
Clouds Prospects 


WASHINGTON-~—-Government wor- 
ry over wheat and wheat flour ex- 
ports this year under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement sent top 
U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials last week scurrying to Canada 
to consult with Canadian Wheat 
Board officials. 

From the U.S. went John H. Davis, 
president of Commodity Creait Corp.; 
Howard Gordon, Production & Mar- 
keting Administration administrator, 
and wheat pact administrative head, 
M. M. Benidt. Prior to that time the 
Canadian Wheat Board officials had 
been holding a three-day conference, 
which included representatives of the 
Canadian milling industry. 

Although U.S. sales under the 
wheat pact during the last week im- 
proved, total sales still lag sadly 
behind last year. There is nothing 
encouraging in the outlook for ex- 
ports until there is a clarification of 
U.S. sales policy—as beclouded by 
the operations of the foreign opera- 
tions administration under Sec. 550 
of the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion Act—and the price policy that 
the Canadian Wheat Board will es- 
tablish. 

While the U.S. and Canada are 
the major suppliers of wheat to the 
world, it now appears that Argentina 
is setting the price pace for wheat 
in the export market. : 

One thing is for sure, Messrs. 
Davis, Gordon and Benidt did not 
make an emergency trip to Canada 
last week just for pleasure. It was 
a trip of great importance. The in- 
clusion of Mr. Benidt indicates that 
the wheat agreement problem was 
deeply involved since he is the USDA 
expert on wheat agreement. tech- 
niques, 

Argentina Sets Price 

This is the way the outlook sizes 
up: 

Argentina is currently dictating the 
market price. The U.S. policy is ob- 
scure. The USDA and the Foreign 
Operations Administration are torn 
between conflicts in domestic inten- 
tions. Sec. 550 of the MSA Act would 
make available U.S. agricultural com- 
modities—in excess of normal pro- 
curement—by a foreign nation at the 
market price for local currency, if 
the local currency could in turn be 
used for procurement of military end 


products, components, services or 
supplies. 
The U.S. sales policy under Sec. 


550 of the MSA Act has not been 
crystallized, but officials of FOA say 
that before wheat or wheat flour 
can be assigned any priority on the 
list of U.S. agricultural commodities 
under the provisions of this section 
they must first have met the mini- 
mum wheat import quotas of the 
IWA. 

This means that normal market 
requirements under Sec. 550 will be 
the purchasing of wheat or wheat 
flour under the wheat pact. Until 
that minimum level has been reached 
or committed this policy would mean 
that there would be no sales of wheat 
or wheat flour under provisions of 
Sec. 550. 

This obscurity in the U.S. sales 
policy acts as a market depressant 


and complicates the price problem 
of the Canadian wheat board, whose 
sales under IWA are lagging just as 
badly this year as those of the US. 


Weigh on Prices 


All factors weigh on the down 
side price-wise. It is argued that 
if the U.S. can approve sales of wheat 
or wheat flour under the soft cur- 
rency sales provisions of Sec. 550 
those sales must be made at the 
minimum price of the wheat agree- 
ment. 

Sec. 550 specifies that sales must 
also be made at the current market 
price for the local currency involved. 
In the case of most importing na- 
tions, members of the wheat agree- 
ment, the import quotas are some- 
what less than maximum import re- 
quirements. However, those nations 
have been making bilateral import 
agreements for wheat outside the 
pact. Therefore, it is not unreason- 
able to conclude that any wheat or 
wheat flour sales over and above 
those limits will have to be made at 
a concessionary price, which is con- 
cluded in export circles at not better 
than the minimum price of the wheat 
agreement. 

The USDA reported that during 
the period Sept. 2-8, inclusive, the 
CCC confirmed sales of 4,025,000 bu. 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the IWA against the 1953-54 
year quotas. 


The sales for the week included 
435,450 sacks of flour (1,008,000 bu. 
in wheat equivalent) and 3,017,000 
bu. wheat. Cumulative sales by the 
U.S. since the opening of quotas for 
the 1953-54 year on June 30, 1953, 
total 21,286,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved were Japan, Egypt and Por- 
tugal. The table on page 26 shows 
sales to all importing countries for 
the 1953-54 IWA year. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Festival 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Okeene 
(Okla.) Whea-Esta held its 13th an- 
nual celebration Sept. 10 with a band 
parade ushering in the event which 
claims to be the first wheat show 
in the U.S. Wheat was shown in 
open classes and in junior divisions. 
The wheat king was judged by the 
quality of his wheat for milling and 
baking purposes as well as for its 
general appearance. Baking was done 
by the Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. A crowning of the wheat 
queen was a feature of the enter- 
tainment. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Fire swept 
through the Anadarko, Okla., elevator 
Sept. 9, causing an estimated $75,000 
damage to the building and stored 
grain. The fire was believed to have 
started in the coal chute of the large 
storage elevator, which was about 
four stories high. Harold Reese, own- 
er, said he did not know how much 
grain was stored inside, and feared 
his books went up in the blaze. 

















S. W. Flour Output 





(Continued from page 9) 


the 1951-52 year. Operating time in 
Oklahoma averaged 75.9%, compared 
with 72.6% in the preceding period. 
Nebraska mills increased produc- 
tion 2.1% to 5,707,337 sacks, com- 
pared with 5,586,644 in the previous 


September 15, 1953 


year. Mills in that state also in- 
creased their rate of activity sub- 
stantially to an average of 85.2% and 
made the best showing of any state 
in the latter respect, despite the sub- 
stantial number of small plants in the 
state with normally low operating 
rates. The smaller plants continued 
to hold their business near the levels 
of the past few years, but did not 
share in the gain for the state. Two 
of them were closed during the year. 


1952-53 Flour Production in Southwest 


(See news story on page 9) 


Number of flour mills, capacity ratings, 
amount of flour produced and wheat ground 
by mills in Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Texas during the crop year ended June 
30, 1953, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


KANSAS* 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1953 
Flour Wheat 


Daily pro-  con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 


(000’s omitted) 
33 2,000 and over 139,140 28,595 66,266 83.4 








14 1,000 to 2,000. 20,270 3,019 6,923 58.4 
6 less than 1,000 580 112 272 16 
53 161,990 31,723 73,186 76.7 
*Including mills in Kansas City, Kansas. 
TEXAS 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1953 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro-  con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 


(000's omitted) 
67,190 10,930 27,244 67.1 
7,440 1,085 3 7 7 


13 2,000 and over 
f 3.730 231 


5 1,000 to 2,000, 
1 





ess than 400t 





to 


78,360 12,246 3 

OKLAHOMA 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1953 
Flour Wheat 





Daily pro-  con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 
(000’s omitted) 
11 2,000 and over 40,830 9,257 20,622 88.9 
3 1,000 to 2,000. 4,650 436 1,003 36.7 
9 less than 1,000t 5,600 204 470 «14.3 
23 51,080 9,898 22,094 75.9 


tOnly one mill was active in smaller ca- 
pacity categories. In order to avoid dis- 
closure of individual operations the figures 
are combined with the next higher capacity 
group. 
NEBRASKA 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1953 
Flour Wheat 








Daily pro-  con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 
(000’s omitted) 
4 2,000 and over 17,200 4,419 10,237 100.7 
4 1,000 to 2,000. 5,35 1,002 2,346 73.4 
4 400 to 1,000. 230 560 38.3 
6 less than 400. 57 139 16.1 
18 26,270 5,707 13,281 85.2 


CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output as related to full 
capacity (based on 255 running days) of 


mills in the Southwest for the crop year 
ending June 30, 1953, with previous years 
for comparisons: 
1952-53 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less 
and to to to than Av- 
over 2,000 1,000 400 200 erage 
Kan 83.4 58.4 16.9 bled ee 76.7 
Texas 67.1 57.2 27.8 oF nies 75.4 
Okla, 88.9 36.7 14.5 ios = 75.9 
Neb, 100.7 73.4 38.3 16.1 . 85 
1951-52 
Kan. 84.3 55.0 18.0 7.7 oe 79.6 
Texas 58.6 65.1 27.8 *s ee 57.6 
Okla. 82.0 54.9 16.6 oe ee 72.6 
Neb. 80.3 70.3 50.3 18.1 4.3 72.0 
1950-51 
Kan. 85.9 56.0 16.3 4.2 oe 81.1 
Texas 66.7 60.7 23.4 oe ee 63.9 
Okla. 90.6 56.3 18.8 oe tes 79.9 
Neb. 91.4 69.5 64.4 28.0 6.8 79.9 
1949-50 
Kan. 83.6 54.9 41.3 3.8 ee 78.9 
Texas 69.6 75.8 39.1 oe ihe 68.3 
Okla. 91.6 66.5 40.9 ee se 84.1 
Neb. 84.6 69.7 62.7 28.7 7.4 76.2 
1948-49 
Kan, 102.0 83.5 §1.1 6 11.8 96.9 
Texas 91.3 80.4 50.8 T en 85.8 
Okla. 101.0 88.9 55.9 35.3 os 94.9 
Neb. 111.1 $9.5 44.2 18.6 7.7 89.7 
1947-48 
Kan. 112.7 111.3 87.8 21.1 30.5 111.1 
Tex. 105.0 109.0 85.9 5.0 11.3 102.4 
Okla. 116.4 111.0 79.2 52.5 + 2a 
Neb. 118.2 116.6 69.4 40.7 32.0 104.5 


**Only one mill was active in these cate- 
gories, In order to avoid disclosure of indi- 
vidual operations the figures are combined 
with the next higher capacity group. 


PRODUCTION AT KANSAS CITY 
Capacity and production at Kansas City 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1953, 
with previous years for comparison (Kansas 
City figures include both Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kansas). 


Sacks, 


Yearly Flour Pet. of 

capacity made activity 
1953 16,179,750 14,035,802 86.7 
oo! See 17.646,000 14,813,349 83.9 
BIOG s sexes 17,595,000 16,356,814 92.9 
SN ceane 17,506,700 15,178,382 86.7 
eee 17,904,800 17,349,823 96.9 
are 16,446,900 18,289,008 111.2 
Ss Pee 15,705,300 18,045,427 114.9 
3946 66:00 15,124,300 14,927,727 98.7 
ewer 15,028,200 13,961,223 92.9 
Sy eek oe 15,137,500 13,336,224 88.1 
REGS s 000% 15,010,600 13,104,302 87.3 
eee 14,902,500 13,024,819 87.4 
to: Pee 14,946,100 12,644,477 84.6 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


Number of active flour mills in the South- 
west (including Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Texas), their combined daily capacity, 
number of sacks of flour produced, number 
of bushels of wheat ground and percent- 
age of capacity operated, by years, ending 
June 30: 


ALL SOUTHWEST 








‘n 

ts 2 8 ; } 

® = aa Le] 3 

> = “he on es “> 

a E 2s 533 3s. °= 

° —~ a> 
1953. 23 370,800 71,808,657 164,529,131 79.2 
1952. 137 388,741 74,214,771 173,674,669 74.8 
1951, 137 384,141 78,455,074 182,316,725 80.0 
1950. 138 383,609 76,711,604 179,329,003 78.5 
1949. 166 398,887 95,985,452 220,182,013 93.8 
1948. 168 388,560 108,436,802 244,563,837 108.8 
1947. 180 377,625 106,789,024 245,380,447 111.1 
1946. 185 399,226 88,779,412 203,711,238 97.1 
1945. 191 354,901 83,508,902 194,513,993 92.2 
1944. 199 350,144 79,310,519 187,895,163 88.3 
1943. 213 352,300 74,159.856 171,561,220 82.0 
1942. 231 354,642 68,681,579 160,222,782 76.6 
1941. 239 361,747 70,234,009 161,033,859 76.3 
KANSAS 

Including mills located in Kansas City, 
Kansas. 
1953.. 53 161,990 31,723,451 73,185,933 76.7 
1952.. 35,358,149 82,629,579 79.6 
1951.. 35,663,352 83,926,477 81.1 
1950.. 34,684,469 81,665,081 78.9 
1949.. 44,734,764 102,263,484 96.0 
1948.. 50,932,885 113,884,291 110.6 
1947.. 49,143,112 113,936,798 111.0 
1946.. 39,997,443 91,912,386 95.5 
1945.. 36,734,558 86,592,170 88.3 
1944.. 37,401,991 90,857,762 93.1 
1943.. 34,331,037 79,408,296 82.8 
1942.. 30,802,178 71,663,881 77.1 
1941.. 30,809,806 70,225,991 77.1 

TEXAS 
1953.. 23 78,360 12,246,272 30,333,189 76.4 
1952.. 28 80,100 11,779,321 27,754,384 57.6 
1951.. 28 79,460 12,994,638 30,149,608 63.9 
1950.. 28 79,020 13,749.019 31,860,099 68.3 
1949.. 37 83,079 18,317,981 41,245,081 85.8 
1948.. 37 82,304 21,648,763 49,164,299 102.4 
1947.. 37 78,189 21,743,865 49,813,152 109.2 
1946.. 38 76,324 18,992,949 44,093,716 97.6 
1945.. 42 76,855 16 786,993 39,447,083 85.9 
1944.. 42 77,812 14,426,388 34,319,102 72.3 
1943.. 44 75,382 12,984,639 30,275,176 67.1 
1942.. 45 77,106 12,382,110 29,347,596 63.5 
1941.. 45 83,437 14,031,983 32,390,123 66.7 
OKLAHOMA 
1953 23 51,080 9,897,762 22,094,352 75.9 
1952. 24 651,750 9,592,571 22,382,406 72.6 
1951.. 24 650,443 10278,882 23,765,470 79.9 
1950.. 24 50,000 10,700,279 24,799,142 84.1 
1949.. 26 49,570 11,965,094 27,570,407 94.0 
1948.. 26 48,676 13,851,513 31,565,089 110.9 
1947.. 29 49,176 14.055,308 31,926,050 113.1 
1946.. 29 45,446 11,238,353 25,708,827 97.2 
1945.. 30 44,303 11,778,774 27,131,589 104.5 
1944.. 30 44,036 10,538,656 24,543,088 93.2 
1948.. 3 42,448 9,813,756 22,534,568 90.0 
1942.. 36 43,522 8,706,203 20,377,149 79.0 
1941 35 43,698 8,966,612 20,849,870 80.7 
NEBRASKA 

1953 18 26,270 5,707,337 10,236,828 85.2 
1952.. 23 30,393 5.586.644 13,024,007 72.0 
1951.. 23 29,493 6,012,246 13,911,228 79.9 
1950.. 23 29,770 6,703,695 13,343,359 75.2 
1949.. 30 31,783 7,326,262 16,904,425 89.7 
1948 30 30,895 8.291.995 19,099,474 104.5 
1947.. 38 31,195 8,339,337 19,195,962 105.1 
1946. 10 30,160 7,246,669 16,317,029 94.4 
1945.. 41 28,129 6,905,856 16,241,710 96.5 
1944 50 29,449 6,701,482 14,857,848 88.7 
1943.. 59 31,307 6,765,569 15,903,147 84.2 
1942.. 67 34,231 6,388,214 14,986,816 73.7 
1941.. 74 36,682 6,628,214 14,397,306 73.7 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 




















“Hello ... Mrs. Bushby? About that special 4-layer cake 


” 


you want changed to 8 layers... 











Ah, yes, the problems of a baker are many... and varied (see the poor fellow wearing 
the cake). So many of these troubles are ones you have no control over, it’s nice to know 
there are others that don’t need to be troubles at all. One of these, for instance, 
is that you needn’t worry about quality if you’re using American Beauty Cake Flour. 
It’s one of the very best performers im a line of flours known and trusted by quality- 


minded bakers. Ask your Russell-Miller representative, or jobber, about 
American Beauty Cake and our other fine bakery flours. 


RUSSELL MILLER MILLING C0, 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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STEME TZeolt le Mae) gm Aol!) am Io) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


Bread is the 
Statt ut 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


AAINNYAN IES) 0) | 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR co Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Country and 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Terminal 


NEW SPOKANE MILL. fol ela 
THE WORLD’S- MOST MODERN 


PORTLAND 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - 
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CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE IN 1952-53 





Crop Year Total of 23,873,007 Bbl. Largest in Last Five 
Years—Year’s Exports Rise to 
12,639,857 Bbl. 


TORONTO — The total output of 
flour by Canadian mills in the crop 
year 1952-53, set at 23,873,007 bbl., 
was the highest recorded in any of 
the last five years, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
represents an increase of more than 
1 million barrels over the production 
of the previous year, and the im- 
provement was reflected in increased 
sales to overseas markets. 

July production, reported at 1,844,- 
388 bbl., was better than expected 
when the edverse circumstances con- 
fronting the trade at the beginning of 
the month were taken into account. 
The month!y average for the year, 
returned at 1,939,417 bbl., was higher 
than the average of 1,903,537 bbl. set 
during the comparative 12 months of 
1951-52. 

During July the mills averaged 
744% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity of 97,425 bbl. for a 26-day 
working period, compared with 86.3% 
during June. The weighted average 
of working capacity for the crop year 
1952-53 was 81.4%, compared with 
76.9% the previous year. 

The cumulative total of winter 
wheat flour manufactured in the crop 
year was set at 1,161650 bbl., com- 
pared with 1,040,713 bbl. the previous 
year. During the past two months 
there has been increased overseas 
interest in winters, particularly on 
the part of U. K. private buyers, and 
business is being well maintained, 
although traders foresee a slowdown 
as the price of wheat moves upwards 
to destroy the competitive position 
now held. 

Total flour export sales of 12 639,- 
857 bbl., a rise of almost 1.3 million 
barrels over the previous year’s total 
of 11,356,288 bbl., represented the 
high for the past five years. The 
U. K. was the largest single cus- 


tomer, with an offtake of 4,754,253 
bbl. compared with 3,947,918 bbl. 
taken in the previous year. Substan- 
tial gains were registered in Ceylon, 
Malaya, Egypt, Japan, Korea and 
the Lebanon while greater sales than 
usual were made to a number of 
smaller buyers. On the other hand, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Portuguese Africa, 
Indonesia, Israel, Italy, Cuba and 
Ecuador showed reductions. Trade 
with the Philippines held fairly steady 
at 1,186,934 bbl. 

During the crop year Canada sup- 
plied 74 countries and territories, but 
the prospects for 1953-54 depend 
largely upon the demand coming 
from the U. K. and associated com- 
monwealth countries. With growing 
competition from a number of coun- 
tries not normally engaged in the 
flour export business and with stiff 
competition from American mills, the 
Canadian millers will have to fight 
hard to hold their ground. 

Millfeed production for the crop 
year 1952-53 was reported at 810,830 
tons, slightly below the total of 829,- 
301 tons reported in the previous 
year, a reflection of the higher flour 
content of the wheat available to 
the industry. Exports totaled 264,949 
tons, of which 256,786 tons went to 
the U. S 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HIRED FARM HELP INCREASES 

WASHINGTON — Nearly 100,000 
more hired workers were employed 
on farms in late May than a year 
earlier. 











KNAPPEN S008 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 





AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 





Sept. Sept. 
4 il 
1953 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Inc. 33 25 25% 2 
{ Allis-Chalmers .... 56% 40% 43% 42 
Pfd. $3.25 .. 118% 87% .... 87% 
——— ya" 0am. Cyanamid ||. 55% 41% 45% 44 
if A-D-M Co. ....... 5@ 31 32 31 
nee I cis 5.0'n. > 0 0's 58% Si 55% 56% 
FLouR Burry B's. Corp. 54 3% 3% 3% 


Cont. Baking Co... 25 17 22 
Pid. $5.50 ...... 99 91 93%, 91% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co.. 79% 66 71 70% 


3 ‘9 "THERE IS NO 
M KELLY a a a ae = 


Ge 
WILLIA 


Pia. 4 A...... 1025, 91% .. 100% SUBSTIT UTE 
G COMPANY Gen. Baking Co... 164 12 12% 12 
MILLIN Be UD ccwccinee SS 142 . 145 ae 
Gen, Foods Corp... 56% 40% 54% 54 t @) R © | U A L | T y 
3.50 ...... 94% 88% * ght 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. Gen. Mile Inc. .. este tt 56% tt 
Ge. AAP Ten Co... tothe Lenk. iste 
pon canon “Pid. $3 ......... 135% 130° |... 130 








Corp. of N, Y... 23% 18% 18% 18% 
152 1 








| i eer 31 eg 4 
Merck & Co. ..... 39% 17% 18% 17% 

a “eee lll 93% 9 93% OU Taare ” 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 38 29% 335% 345% WINGOLD 


LA GRANGE MILLS Pitnbury OM toc. sre ae bis, 3s Chor More Than 50) Years “WINONA” 


Quaker Oats Co... 48 25%, 26% 26% 


“STRONGFELLOW” 
St. Regis Paper Co, 23% 11% 19% 18% ° ° 
RED WING, MINNESOTA | *ti,firundsine. a" ait sex pst eAMillers of... “BoXER” 
. Sterling Drug .... 46%, 33 354% 31% 


- 4 i : 7 . 
Victor Chem,’ Wks. 3176 215, 33% one UALITY WHOLE WHEAT 
Millers Ward Baking Os. Tins 18% 2K 23% o WHEAT GRAHAM 


99% 
HicH GRADE SPRING WHEAT FLourRsS 








WY we ” 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE EF L ae U R ~ INGOLD 
Bid Asked , a 

CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY American Cyanamid, Pfd. ... 119 127 RYE FLours 

Cream of Wheat ...... . 2% 26 

Gen, Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd... 111 117 

CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ... 83% 841% 

Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd.... 165 166 

Pillsbury Mills, Inec., $4 Pfd. 96 97% 

Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ; . at 135 





Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 92% 92% 
St. Regis Pa. Co., $1.40 Pfd. 91% 92% 


Sterling Drug, $350 Pfd. BI-m® 91 
A LFA LFA MEA L United Biscuit of America 31% 35% 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 







































































United Bisc. of America, Pfd. 102 105 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated Victor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 88 91% 
NATIONAL ALFALFA eimai sab snaaiaieeiiaindiead WINONA, MINNESOTA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, AMERICAN STOCK EXC ye seal Millers 0of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
skec 
Lomer, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A”.. 10 10% 
Horn & Hardart Co. of 
New York, $3 Pfd. ...... 98% 160 RY BEST 
re inace 20% a e 
ne ag — Nal el “a ai, MASTERPIECE SWEET CREAM VE 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 109% 111 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. . 8Yn 9% 
us CANADIAN  sTOCKS There s a WORLD of 
High Low Close Close 
Aug. Sept. e 
CREATIVE PROCESSORS 23. 4, QUALITY in 
OF FARM PRODUCTS -——1953 1953 1953 eee 
Canada Bread .. 3.50 2.99 3.50 3.25 
Can. Food Prod. .. 4 2% 3 
ON peice ¢ Ma dl fe JENNISON Flours |\- 
sll; Consol. Bakeries .. 9% 7 1% 1%; a 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. | Seitra'tmin. ar? awh eS c 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. Mi cbeseasenaas 26% 24 26 26% }} rs 
by Gen. Bakeries ... 6.039 499 5% 5% Vv > 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried Inter. Mig., Pfd.*.. 87 80 83% 80 Zz I 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS Lake of the Woods 33144 29% 32 31 w 
Maple Leaf Mig... 9 6% I% x 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels nn, ee eee 99 #80 88 ~~ 87 2 w . 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 33 29%, 32% 31% 
G West 6 26% 32%, 33 
Te Ot oe eo Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
. Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
Ss Gs not traded: MAin 8637 
Bid Asked 
C la B ,B. : 48 53 
High Protein Flour vonage wg poeta 12% 13 MEiEitLts AT APPLETON, MENNESC.A | 
Can. Food Prod., A ...... 5% 7 
SS SSL LemeeRe  catetti Food, AY... ve WB nese CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
atelli Food, B ...... cee iy ee 
4 Inter-City Bakeries ......... 16 20 
onndé, nes. Lake of the Woods, Pfd.... 138 nek 
McCabe Grain, A .......... . 12% 
. MeCabe Graim, B .......00- 12 12 
Choice Mid Pacific Grain ......... 13% see All Grades 
Ggtivie Fieur, PG. ......... 1469 aee% 
Reliance Grain ....... ibe. “ee ee 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. ... fee 120 
Toronto Elevators .......... 12% 13 
United Grain, A ...... a. Se iam 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY “aah Genta . 1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
Kansas City, Mo. BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE NG COMP NY 
United States Grain Stocks GLOBE MILLI A 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. eteah ah Ges Gtadaek Cathet a8 ee Oe WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
GRAIN MERCHANTS at the close of the week ending Sept. 5, 
Operating: 








1953, and Sept. 7, 1952, as reported to the 
Chicago Great Western Elevator Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 


Kansas City ing Administrat‘on of the U.S. Department 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 7 ena See eee pace ose ; ; TWO BAKERY- TESTED WisPou 
Se er a Gee oe _ 7-American— -—in bond— L QUALITY FLOU RS ¢ D 








Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 









5. 7, 5, A 
195? 1952 1953 1952 











Wheel cies: 355,778 315,994 946 1,324 FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Buy and Sell aa... ae ee a Low Protein. =MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Through ag arnt: ett "3,289 718 S73 Mellow Type Protein 
155 


WANT ADS Teck us mir Ueeeie caus os aaa NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
tn afloat in Canadian markets Sept. 5, fig- Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 


pc sip thos ures for corresponding date of a year ago Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER given in parentheses (000s omitted): corn, : : 


342 (2,376), bu.; barley, 36 (57). 



































TRYING TO MAKE WATER FLOW 
UPHILL— Strange as it may seem, 
the buik of the world trade in wheat 
moves to countries that produce some 
wheat. Because they produce wheat 
they have also developed local mill- 
ing industries. 

Questions, of course, are in order 
particularly with regard to how the 
national interest of the country is 
served. Is wheat production, for ex- 
ample, an economic industry or one 
that is highly protected? The self- 
sufficiency programs that have ap- 
peared from time to time in various 
importing countries around the world 
have usually proven to be very costly 
and not in the public interest. 

Another question that often arises 
is the relation of milling capacity to 
wheat production. Many wheat-pro- 
ducing countries now have a milling 
capacity considerably in excess of 
that needed for grinding locally- 
grown wheat. This poses still another 
question: should only wheat be im- 


ported or is the national interest 
served better by importing some 
flour? 


There are many who probably feel 
that the case of flour exports to a 
wheat-growing country that has an 
active milling industry is hopeless 
it is like trying to make water flow 
up hill. I would agree that it is diffi- 
cult and for some countries it prob- 
ably is hopeless. At the same time I 
have been rather encouraged about 
the longer-time possibilities of doing 
something constructive with many 
countries in this group. 

As a group they represent a very 
large volume so the flour tonnage 
potential is considerable. It requires 
a rationalization of the wheat-grow- 
ing and milling industry and also im- 
port programs -—-somewhat like the 
U. S. has tried to do for sugar under 
the Sugar Act. 

For most countries, of course, such 
an industry rationalization is related 
to broader policies of the domestic 
economy and foreign trade position. 
A few importer countries have 
reached a form of industry rational- 
ization, and in each case it seems sig- 
nificant to note that imported flour is 
included. Among such countries are 
the Netherlands, Norway and the 
United Kingdom. 

While the reasons may vary some- 
what from country to country, the 
principal arguments or factors ap- 
pear to be: 

1. The value of competition for 
lower prices and better quality for 
consumers. The import of some quan- 
tity of flour, such as 10-20%, will 
usually improve the quality and hold 
down prices of the 80-90% locally 
produced. Even these relatively small 
percentages in the form of flour can 
mean sizeable tonnages. 


Insurance Policy 
2. Flour imports also act as a 
useful insurance policy on supply for 
an importing country. Wheat coun- 
tries that also import flour have a 
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very definite advantage as buyers in 
the world market over those that buy 
only wheat. Not only does it provide 
more working contacts and conti- 
nuity of trade between the exporting 
and importing country but frequently 
certain grades and types of wheat 


are unavailable whereas flour 
such wheat can be offered. 

3. Flour is usually less expensive 
than the wheat necessary to produce 
the flour due to the amount of feed 
involved. This is particularly impor- 
tant for countries faced with dollar 
exchange problems and able to pro- 
cure any needed feeds in non-dollar 
areas. 

4. In certain countries shipping 
considerations are also significant and 
the national welfare would be served 
with some flour imports. In others. 
the consumption position of bread 
and wheat products would be im- 
proved with imported flour. A 
marked decline in wheat utilization 
for food is indicated, for example, in 
a number of European countries that 
stopped importing flour. 

A flour import rationalization pro- 
gram takes time. It is somewhat like 
missionary work. We must make con- 


from 


—_——™ 








verts out of some individuals or 
groups who don’t even want to see 
the “light.” 

Usually such a process must go 
through several stages and involve 
the various groups concerned. First, 
there must be a clarification of the 
relationship of flour imports to the 
national interest of the country and 
then a strong enough government 
policy or program to carry it out 
even though the operating capacity 
of some local mills may be adversely 
affected. The U. S. also has many 
problems of this kind—the long list 
of witnesses at the trade agreements 
hearing a week ago who were ask- 
ing for more protection is testimonial 
to the fact. 

During the past year, however, the 
ground work for flour imports has 
been laid in a number of countries 
that are importing wheat almost ex- 
clusively. During the coming year it 
is hoped that there will be opportuni- 
ties to carry some of these “cases” 
a little further along and also start 
the ground work in a few more coun- 
tries—Gordon P. Boals, director of 
exports for the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Death claimed William Bruce 
Wood, pioneer Canadian miller, at 
his home in Toronto. He founded 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., and 
had been its president and general 
manager. 

The Southwestern Millers League 
reorganized with L. E. Moses as 
full-time president. Mr. Moses had 
been in retirement for four years 
from the presidency of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. A. R. Kinney of 
Omaha became chairman of the 
board. The league had been in exist- 
ence for 18 years. 

H. D. Lee, president of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, and 
owner of several other southwestern 
enterprises, was dead at the age 
of 77. 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, entered the baking 
business through the formation of a 
subsidiary company controlling the 
business of several large baking firms 
to be operated under the name of 
the Inter-City Baking Co., Ltd., cap- 
italized at $4 million. 

Charles Medbury Harrington, pres- 
ident of the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis, and for upwards 
of 40 years an outstanding figure in 
the grain trade, and indirectly in the 
flour trade, was fatally stricken with 
apoplexy on a visit to California. 

Iowa bakers celebrated the 25th 


anniversary of the founding of their 
state association. 

Death came to James W. Falconer, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of Chase Bag Co. 

C. F. G. Raikes, manager of the 
London branch office of The North- 
western Miller, and Walter Quack- 
enbush, manager of the New York 
office, toured, respectively, the Med- 
iterranean and Caribbean markets for 
American flour. 

The Northwestern Miller, editor- 
ially, was vigorously waging its long- 
time battle against the “filthy re- 
filled flour bag.” 


50 Years Ago: 


A strike of operatives involving 
about 1,500 employees of the flour 
mills at Minneapolis failed of its ob- 
jective, a wage for loaders of $2 for 
an 8-hour day. Fifteen hundred men 
left their work under imperfectly or- 
ganized union direction. Strike break- 
ers were brought into the mills from 
local and outside sources to replace 
the 375 striking loaders, and gradu- 
ally the places of operatives, packers 
and nailers, striking sympathetically, 
were filled by “scabs,” mill men from 
other communities and some of the 
union men who deserted their ranks. 
Wages for loaders were reduced 25¢ 
a day in consequence of a plentiful 
labor supply, and the 10-hour day was 
retained. Some violence developed 
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during the three weeks of the strike, 
and various devices were employed 
by the mill managements to keep 
their plants running. Employees were 
conveyed to and from the premises 
in the horse-drawn hacks of that day, 
and several hundred of them for a 
time were given sleeping and eating 
quarters in the mills. [Editor’s Note: 
The present editor of The North- 
western Miller, an impecunious fresh- 
man at the University of Minnesota 
in 1903, sewed sacks and pushed a 
loading truck on a night shift in one 
of the mills. He needed the money, 
and the enormity of his offense 
against union labor did not impress 
him then as it does now.] 

The Pillsbury company had sub- 
stituted wire hoops on flour barrels 
for hickory hoops. 

The Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. had placed a new 1,000- 
bbl. mill in operation at Mt. Carmel, 
Ill. 

Frank G. Morse of Minneapolis 
had installed a 300-bbl. flour mill for 
the Foo Foong Flour Mills Co. at 
Shanghai, China. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. was 
completing a 4,500-bbl. mill in Buf- 
falo. An elevator of large capacity 
was contemplated. 


75 Years Ago: 


Item: “Parmentier, an old French 
authority on milling, says that the 
art of the miller consists in remov- 
ing the bran from the wheat without 
reducing it to powder or altering its 
colour; in dividing the flour with- 
out heating it and without weaken- 
ing it too much, so that there is not 
between the parts a disjunction 
which may spoil its whiteness, its 
taste, and its nutritive properties. 
To arrive at this result, whatever 
may be the mill in use, the kind of 
grain ground, and the way in which 
the grinding is done, it is necessary 
that the stones should be hard and 
well faced, that they should work 
properly so that the flour should 
leave them in as cool a state as pos- 
sible, and that the bran should be 
entirely deprived of all farinaceous 
matter, and that it should keep the 
colour it possessed before its sep- 
aration from the amylaceous matter.” 


e®es 
PERTINENT ADVICE 


“Three-thirty!” wailed frantic Miz 
Barton, 

“And I haven’t made even a start on 

An angel food cake 

I promised to make 

For the Methodist supper, Miz Mar- 
tin.” 


“Why get in a tizzy, Miz Barton? 
“In no time,” chuckled Miz Martin, 
“You can stir up and bake 

A mouth-watering cake 

From a mix that comes in a carton.” 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

EW laws on the books of our nation cover as 
B vice an area of individual daily economic ac- 
tion as the Robinson-Patman Act and probably 
few are as generally ignored. One of the aspects 
of this legislative attempt to eliminate commercial 
discrimination is discussed in detail on page 33 
by Sidney M. Libit, general counsel for the Illinois 
Wholesale Grocers Assn., who recently addressed 
the Missouri Valley Wholesale Grocers Assn. on 
this subject during a convention in Kansas City. 

Mr. Libit says the greatest blame for failure to 
make the Robinson-Patman principles a reality of 
everyday commerce lies with the distributor who 
fails to take individual action when he is the vic- 
tim of discrimination. Under the law, the distribu- 
tor may bring civil court action for damages 
against the manufacturer. There are many reasons, 
including the fact that the distributor himself is 
not always clear of Robinson-Patman violations, 
which have precluded the use of this type of suit 
for damages and no doubt it is better thus. But one 
cannot help wondering what would happen in the 
flour milling industry should this damage provision 
be literally enforced by distributors’ crusade. 

For example, a flour milling firm not long ago 
was offering a southern distributor the following 
inducements to handle the mill's flour brands: 


1. Five per cent free goods in each car. 
2. Resale work. 

Forty-five day credit. 

A radio program. 

Guarantee against decline on warehouse 
stocks of flour. 

6. A contract above the market will be can- 
celled and a new one issued. 

7. If flour becomes out of condition in retail 
stores, the mill takes care of the flour and pays 
the wholesale grocer for drayage. 

8. Mill pays the jobber salesmen 10¢ cwt. for 
selling flour. 

9. Mill makes initial price below the generally 
accepted market. 


While some of the points listed above have 
become to some extent what might be called 
“standard” practice in the selling of family flour, 
we doubt that any mill would like to have a “deal” 
of this kind made an open offering to all qualified 
distributors. We wonder how many of these prac- 
tices and others that appear from time to time 
in family flour merchandising these days could 
survive strict enforcement of Mr. Patman’s brain- 
child. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ON NOT PULLING ONE’S WEIGHT 

T RISK of seeming to join the old fogie 
Fyne that chants of other times and other 
manners, and of how things were better in the 
old days than they possibly can be now, we in- 
troduce here with some approbation and a good 
deal of admiration these paragraphs from Milling, 
the great flour trade journal of the British Com- 
monwealth: 

“There are still some old timers to be found 
in the flour milling industry, but looking at in- 
dustry as a whole there seems nowadays to be 
less interest in the job or the attention that should 
be given to it than there is in the size of the pay 
packet. Workers are able to pick their jobs and if 
they can find a job more remunerative than the 
one they have there is no hesitation in going to 
it. They may be provided with enticements, but 
neither these nor personal relationships can re- 
strain them when it is a question of the size of the 
pay packet. It is natural enough that a man 
should want as much as he can get, though it 
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is not always that his worth is equal to his de- 
sire or want. 

“In saying this, we do not wish to convey the 
impression that we have little or no faith in the 
present generation of young men. Far from it: 
we know of as many examples of young men of 
fine character as we do of old timers. In any case, 
we should not care to make any sharp contrasts 
between the young and their elders, for the 
reason that the former know little or nothing 
of the standards with which the latter were 
acquainted. Nevertheless, there does not seem 
to be the same harmony in relationships as for- 
merly, and that perhaps largely because of as- 
siduous encouragement of the feeling that some- 
how management is not as competent or energetic 
as it should or ought to be. . 

“It may be that in time the present industrial 
and social restlessness will resolve itself into a 
more settled state of society. After all, mutual 
respect flows from the understanding, from the 
heart as well as the head, and if it is not in the 
reach of all, esteem and regard, neither of which 
is the exact equal of respect, are, and these 
qualities are capable of going a long way towards 
smoothing out the difficulties that arise from time 
to time. There is nothing inconsistent between 
mutual regard and the size of the pay packet, 
provided that output keeps pace with extra re- 
compense, and this is by no means invariably the 
case. The real reactionary in industry and every 
other sphere of life is the person who does not 
pull his weight, and that applies to all sections 
of industry, employers and employees.” 

There is a perhaps natural temptation among 
oldsters—and most writers of opinion seem to fall 
in this category—to take a dim view of the up- 
coming generations. Our distinguished British 
contemporary carefully hedges himself against 
this position, at the same time that he points a 
firm finger of wisdom against certain tendencies 
of the times which cannot escape the thoughtful 
scrutiny of even the younger and obviously more 
“restless” generations. 

In appraising the working attitudes of our 
youthful contemporaries we must, of course, set 
aside reactionary prejudices against such mani- 
festations (to choose but one) as the coffee hour— 
which is so obviously characterized by more 
abuses than benefits—and look only at the sum 
of a day’s effort and the quality of the output. 
If these are good, all the rest matters little. 
But there can be no condoning of working philo- 
sophies or working conditions that do not include 
the will to pull one’s share of the load and the ca- 
pacity to do it. In these lie the only possibilities for 
profit either to the individual or to society. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Government cannot shoulder responsibility 
without taking that virtue away from the indi- 
vidual. If the state tells the farmer what to grow 
it thereby lessens his responsibility as a producer. 
If it tells the housewife what to buy it lessens her 
responsibility as a consumer. And the rule holds 
right down the line. To provide “social security” 
is to lessen the healthy duty of the individual to 
safeguard his own future, exercising his energy 
and talents for the general welfare in so doing.— 
Felix Morley in Nation’s Business. 


AL 


GERMAN MILLERS COMPLAIN 

XN OMPLAINT by the German milling industry, 
Soon to Washington by U.S. officials in 
Germany, was a factor in delaying the purchase 
of relief flour for the Communist portion of the 
country. The Germans insisted that they should 
be permitted to make the flour required because 
their mills had been operating short of capacity, 
and they saw no reason why 
should share in the business. 

The reported overcapacity would never have 
been possible if it had not been for the aid poured 
out by the American people to restore the German 
economy. This generosity helped to build the sur- 
plus mills and then helped to keep them running 
by permitting Germany, heeding the demand of its 
politically powerful millers, to impose a_prohibi- 
tive duty on imported flour—-a duty repsonsible 
for keeping U.S. flour out of the German market 
and thus building up and sustaining a German 
milling monopoly. 

An industry which gives every evidence of 
competence in all other trade affairs should have 
been fully aware of the dangers of overcapacity 
when it planned and built so many new mills 
and extended the production facilities of others. 
Whenever the western and eastern portions of 
Germany are reunited there may be a demand 
for that capacity but until then the owners should 
look for no temporary relief at the expense of 
their benefactors and the benefactors of 
future customers in the distressed area. 


American millers 


their 


The German flour milling industry has been 
helped enough and it has proved on several oc- 
casions in the past few months that it is fully 
capable of looking after itself when it comes to 
competing in foreign flour markets. The recent 
complaint was impudent and arrogant. It deserv- 
ed the rebuke it should have had, but did not get, 
from Washington. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


THE POPULATION CUSHION 

ORTUNATE it is, indeed, that in such a period 
E:: drastic market contraction as the flour mill- 
ing industry has experienced in recent years there 
should have been a substantial cushion of increas- 
ing population. The fact is well enough known, but 
perhaps it is not sufficiently appreciated. 

New emphasis is given to this good fortune by 
the Department of Agriculture's current announce- 
ment that the population of the U. S. can now be 
assumed to approximate 160 million. This repre- 
sents a gain of 8,868,000 persons, or 5.9%, over the 
population count in the 1950 census. 

To dramatize it a bit, the 34-year gain is more 
than the total population in 1950 of the State of 
Illinois, 8,712,176 persons, and substantially more 
than the population in 1950 of Ohio, 7,946,627, or 
Texas, 7,711,194. It is only a little under the 
total population of the six New England states, 
9,314,553. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, the popu- 
lation increased by an estimated 2,709,000. This 
figure exceeds the total population in 1950 of 
Louisiana, Iowa, Washington and Maryland. The 
monthly rate of increase averages 226,000, more 
than the population of Syracuse, N. Y. 

The population, as a matter of fact, is increas- 
ing at more than twice the rate of 1941. In that 
year, only 1,280,000 were added to the census rolls. 

Let us not, for the moment, then, bow ourselves 
down with thought of the declining per capita con- 
sumption. Sufficient unto the hour is the happy 
thought of more mouths to feed. 


BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


With taxes what they are, one doesn’t have 
to pass a Civil Service examination to work for 
the government. 
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Canadian Comment. .. py George E. Swarbreck 





Modernization 


Canadian millers, mindful of the 
heavy competition provided by the 
European industry as a result of the 
modern mills built since the war, are 
losing no time in bringing their plants 
up to a state of top level efficiency. 
Machinery suppliers can look to in- 
creased business in Canada as more 
and more plants are slated for re- 
juvenation, it is felt. 

Improvements in the last year have 
not been confined to the large groups. 
Many small plants, while not able to 
afford a complete new installation, 
are buying new machines on a pro- 
gressive program which will eventu- 
ally bring them to full economic pro- 
duction. Their eyes are on the U. K. 
market which they entered for the 
first time during the war and they 
hope by better production facilities 
to maintain their stake in the market. 

The process of improvenient in the 
larger mills has been spread over a 
longer period and the quality of flour 
now coming off the machines is higher 
than ever. 

Outstanding in the modernization 
program is the record of Robin Hood 
Four Mills, Ltd., a division of the 
International Milling Co. of Minne- 
apolis. Clifford E. Soward, Robin 
Hood vice president, has announced 
the completion of a million dollar 
scheme taking in the company’s four 
mills at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Cal- 
gary and Humberstone. The deal, the 
announcement stated, involved the 
purchase of the largest quantity of 
British and Swiss milling machinery 
in the history of Canadian milling. 
Before placing the orders the com- 
pany’s executives spent a year in- 
vestigating milling processes and 
equipment in the world’s main pro- 
duction centers. 


Suppliers 


The British and Swiss firms in- 
volved in the Robin Hood reorganiza- 
tion are vitally interested in extend- 
ing their business in Canada and ac- 
tivity is reaching a new peak. 

One British firm, Thomas Robinson 
& Son, Ltd., Rochdale, is sending a 
technical executive, Denys W. Povey, 
to Cansda and the U. S. in October. 
He will spend several weeks introduc- 
ing the latest Robinson milling tech- 
niques and devices to the North 
American trade. Buhler Bros. of 
Switzerland have permanent repre- 
sentatives in both countries and its 
machinery is finding ready accep- 
tance among millers. 


New Agreement 


A recommendation that the only 
way to solve Canada’s wheat prob- 
lems would be to negotiate a new 
long term wheat agreement with the 
U. K. on the lines of the former 
Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement has 
been made by a British’ parliamen- 
tarian, Beverley Baxter. 

Mr. Baxter, who has been touring 
Canada, stated that the advantage of 
such long term contracts was that 
they gave some degree of stability to 
the producer. He agreed that any 
bulk contract must be flexible enough 
to make it realistically workable but 
basically it should be designed to 
take the shock out of rises and falls 
in the price of a primary product. 
Under such an agreement the price 
would be subject to periodic negotia- 


tion and there might have to be some 
sort of revision clause. 

Mr. Baxter’s suggestion has not 
been well received in western Canada 
because of dissatisfaction with the 
previous agreement. 


Price Policy 


In a comment on the Canadian 
Wheat Board’s continued policy of 
clinging to the International Wheat 
Agreement maximum, James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd., the grain mer- 
chandising firm, stated that during the 
life of the previous pact wheat was 
in demand and the board had no diffi- 
culty in selling everything they could 
place in a merchandising position. 
Although the market now had turned 
heavily in favor of buyers because of 
the record breaking supplies of wheat, 
the board continued to ask an IWA 
price 25¢ more than it was during the 
previous agreement. “Somehow it 
does not make sense,”’ Mr. Richard- 
son adds. 


Record Wheat Sales 


In the crop year 1952-53 exports of 
Canadian wheat reached a new high 
of 329 million bushels, a rise of 8% 
over the previous year, according to 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Britain continues to be the best 
customer, having taken 102 million 
bushels, a dip of 6 million bushels 


under last year’s offtake. Exports to 
Western Germany increased by more 
than 8 million bushels to 24.1 million 
while the Netherlands demand was 
set at 15.6 million bushels against 
11.9 million bushels last year. 


More Wheat? 


The Netherlands wheat require- 
ment may be increased in the present 
crop year, according to J. G.’ Suur- 
hoff, a member of the Dutch govern- 
ment, who is currently touring in 
Canada. 

Mr. Suurhoff stated that eased re- 
strictions on dollar area imports due 
to the improved dollar supply posi- 
tion, may result in his country tak- 
ing more Canadian wheat. The ex- 
tent of the business, however, will be 
determined by the course of world 
wheat prices. In the past Holland had 
bought heavily in the sterling area 
but with the improved availability 
of dollars the government proposes 
to buy where it is most economical. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K. LEADS PURCHASERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour exports continued to decline in 
the week ended Sept. 10 and totaled 
only 4,954,000 bu., of which only 
778,000 bu. were in the form of flour. 
International Wheat Agreement 
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countries took the bulk of the wheat 
with India the heaviest buyer with 
1,451,000 bu. Other IWA purchasers 
included the U.K., with 452,000 bu., 
South Africa 377,000, Cuba 372,000 
and Switzerland 369,000 bu. Class 2 
wheat went to three destinations, the 
U.K. with 642,000 bu., Germany 355,- 
000 bu. and Spain 158,000 bu. 

Flour sales included 442,000 bu. 
on IWA account for Haiti, Panama, 
Nicaragua, Philippines, Belgian Con- 
go, Netherlands Antilles, Costa Rica, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, El] Salvador, 
Dominican Republic and Liberia. The 
Class 2 flour sales aggregated 336,000 
bu., consisting of small shipments to 


Hong Kong, the U.K., Nicaragua, 
Japan, Belgian Congo, Venezuela, 
Siam, Korea, Bahamas, Malaya, 


British West Africa, Panama, Gua- 
temala, Nigeria, Singapore, Tangier 
and Columbia. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SYDNEY BELL JOINS 
CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


TORONTO—Gaston Phenix, presi- 
dent and general manager of Eastern 
Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal 
has announced the appointment of 
Sydney Bell as sales manager. 


Born in Winnipeg, Mr. Bell com- 
pleted his education at the University 
of Manitoba before joining the Royal 
Canadian Air Force where he served 
for five years, first as a radar me- 
chanic and later as a navigator. In 
1946 he joined the Midland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Boniface, Man., and 
its associated grain and feed com- 
pany in the capacity of office mana- 
ger subsequently becoming secretary 
treasurer and export sales manager. 
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U.K. Enterprise 


British flour importers were quick 
off the mark to reintroduce Canadian 
flour to their baker customers and 
trade advertising has been used to 
bolster the personal contacts which 
were never broken during 14 years 
of control. 

Of immediate aid was the action of 
the Canadian government's com- 
mercial secretary in London who 
placed advertisements in the British 
baking trade papers containing the 
slogan “Flour milled from Canadian 
wheat makes the best bread.’’ The 
layout was eye appealing because it 
contained a picture of a rotund baker 
holding an armful of loaves, the 
figure already familiar to exporters 
because of an appearance on the 
front cover of the government pro- 
duced booklet Canadian Flour and 
Bread. The advertisement asked bak- 
ers to apply for copies of this book- 
let which was first introduced to 
potential customers at the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair held in Toronto last 
June. 

Individual importers have also 
stepped into the advertising field to 
counter the. campaigns put on by 
British milling firms. The importers 
stress the value of their product gen- 
erally whereas the home millers are 
restricting their activities to pushing 
specialty flours. One large milling 
group devotes its space to soft wheat 
flour, probably as a counter to the 
successful selling of Canadian winters 
on the U. K. market in recent weeks. 

Particular attention has been de- 
voted to publicizing flour used in 
the manufacture of brown bread with 


one advertiser advising bakers to 
cash in on what he calls “the whole- 
wheat campaign.” 


Importers’ Angle 


Typical of the importers’ approach 
was the advertisement of the London 
flour importing firm of Mardorf, 
Peach & Co., Ltd. Highlighting Aug. 
31 as the decontrol date the an- 
nouncement stated “For 14 long years 
controls have been with us. But now 
we can all begin to think again about 
imported flour. For over half a cen- 
tury we have been shipping the best 
in Canadian, Australian and other 
flour—milled under the best possible 
conditions—in the very heart of the 
world’s wheat belts—on the spot 
Where it is acknowledged the finest 
wheats are grown—flour which is 
matured naturally—in its own time 
in nature’s own way.” 

“Once again,” the advertisement 
concludes, “we are only too ready to 
put our knowledge and experience at 
your disposal. If you have a problem 
we will be glad to help—our many 
years in the trade is your assurance 
that we can be of some assistance to 
you.” 


Nationalization 


The left wing extremists of the 
British Socialist party are pressing 
for an extended program of national- 
ization of major industires if and 
when the party is returned to power. 
The fluctuation of political fortune is 
such that the Socialists may once 
again rule in Britain although the 
success enjoyed by Sir Winston 
Churchill’s Conservative administra- 


tion is evidence of a continuance of 
sane government in Britain for some 
time to come. 

Nevertheless, the Socialists are 
making their plans. At one time the 
nationalization of the flour milling 
industry was freely discussed but the 
proposal died a natural death in the 
face of opposition expressed by the 
Cooperative Societies. The Coopera- 
tives form a separate political party 
and though they always ally them- 
selves with the Socialists their 9.5 
million members are not all of that 
persuasion. 

However, Cooperative objections to 
nationalization are not based on po- 
litical grounds or even on economic 
theory but are motivated by their 
own vested interests. The group has 
a big stake in the British flour mill- 
ing industry and top officials are not 
anxious to hand their mills over to 
the mismanagement of a state con- 
trolled monopoly. Because of the cur- 
rent discussions among Socialist lead- 
ers, a Cooperative spokesman has 
gone out of his way to say “We do 
not want any more public corpora- 
tions. We see here the start of a 
process which may end in disintegrat- 
ing our whole movement.” 

What the spokesman meant was 
that he saw the loss of the flour mills 
and of other properties used in the 
production of staple products sold in 
Cooperative stores. 


Disappointment 


An observer comments wryly “This 
news will probably come as a disap- 
pointment to American and Canadian 
millers.” In explantion of his remark 
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he adds “When the coal industry was 
nationalized Britain, a country built 
on coal, had to import coal from the 
U. S. and elsewhere, such was the 
inefficiency of state management. By 
the same token, the takeover of the 
flour mills might up the need for 
imported flour.” 


Lebanon Imports 


Imports of wheat by Lebanon are 
increasing, according to recently pub- 
lished official statistics. 

Canada was the chief supplier in 
1952, with 53,000 tons compared with 
14,000 tons in 1951. Syria sold 38,000 
tons as against 9,000 tons while U. S. 
shipments remained steady at 20,000 
tons. Rumania, however, upped busi- 
ness from 101 tons in 1951 to 3,621 
tons in 1952. 

The Lebanon has also taken large 
amounts of Canadian flour and in the 
crop year 1952-53 shipments totaled 
757,922 bbl. compared with 223,042 
bbl. in the previous year. No flour 
sales were made in the two previous 
crop years. 


Andia Flour Imports 


In the first six months of 1953 
India purchased 1,620,000 tons wheat 
and 75,000 tons flour. 

The U. S., Canada, Australia and 
the Argentine shared the wheat busi- 
ness but only Australia was able to 
sell flour. Traders comment that the 
Australian authorities were more 
successful than those of the U. S. 
and Canada in persuading the Indian 
government to take a proportionate 
amount of wheat deliveries in the 
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form of flour. Not even gifts of wheat 
to India and Pakistan, made by the 
two North American governments, 
contained any proportion in the form 
of flour, the Indians stating that it 
was not suitable for their consumers. 
Yet they were compelled, it appears, 
to find Australian flour suitable. 


Rice ws. Flour 


Rice is proving to be a strong com- 
petitor for wheat and wheat products 
in eastern markets. Due to the short- 
ages occasioned by war and post-war 
conditions, the eastern diet had to in- 
clude a larger quantity of wheat and 
flour with western millers benefiting 
from the business. 

Thailand, the world’s largest rice 
exporter, is making long range plans 
to cope with the international rice 
situation and the change from the 
sellers’ to the buyers’ market. Ef- 
forts are to be made to increase the 
annual output by more than 30% dur- 
ing the next four years aided by 
foreign financial and technical aid. 

The project has been described as 
the most important of its kind since 
the war and it will be financed by 
government funds, the U. S. Mutual 
Security Administration and World 
Bank loans. Additionally, a chain of 
silos with a capacity of 550,000 tons 
is to be built over the four-year 
period. 
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INTERIM PAYMENT ON 
WHEAT SET IN CANADA 


OTTAWA — Farmers in Western 
Canada will soon be receiving $100,- 
000,000 in an interim payment on 
Wheat and final settlement on the 
oats and barley pools for the 1952- 
53 crop year, it was announced in 
Ottawa Sept. 10 by C. D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce. 

The interim payment on wheat for 
the crop year ending July 31, 1953 
will amount to approximately 12¢ bu. 
on all grades and aggregate $64,000,- 
000. Payments are to start early in 
October and be completed before the 
end of the current year. Mr. Howe 
said that because of the large carry- 
over of old crop wheat on July 31 
it was felt that the 1952-53 wheat 
pool should not be closed out until 
such stocks were reduced and, for 
this reason, an interim payment of 
12¢ a bushel was being made. Mr. 
Howe suggested that the 1952-53 
wheat pool would be closed out early 
in 1954 and the final payment would 
be made at that time. 

Final payments on the oats and 
barley pools for the 1952-53 crop year 
will total about $36,000,000. The 
final payments on oats and barley 
cannot be determined until the ac- 
counting is completed on these two 
grain pools. 
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30% OF WORLD’S MEAT 

The U. S. produced about 30% of 
the world’s meat supply in 1951. This 
production record is all the more re- 
markable when one considers that 
this nation’s population is only about 
614% of the world’s population and 
its land area only about 542% of the 
world land area. 
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Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta ; 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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September 15, 1953 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 


TORONTO—Talk of a wheat glut 
in Canada has been described by offi- 
cials of the Canadian Wheat Board as 
premature. A glut will develop only if 
marketing agencies fail to move suffi- 
cient wheat into overseas channels 
during the next 12 months. 

While there is no expectation that 
Canada can attain the record clear- 
ance of 329 million bushels set in 
the last crop year, it is confidently 
expected that sales will be near nor- 
mal when tallies are finally checked 
July 31, 1954. The whole of the diffi- 
culty boils down to the gathering 
of one record and two near-record 
crops, and officials will be satisfied 
to move no more than normal quan- 
tities into overseas positions. The 
balance will be a valuable reserve, 
particularly if the 1954 crop is of 
more normal size, which the law of 
averages makes a strong possibility. 

Discussions Held 

This information came out of Ot- 
tawa after several days of top level 
discussions between members of the 
government, senior wheat board offi- 
cials and their representatives in 
overseas markets. Representatives of 
the Canadian millers were called into 
consultation Sept. 10 for the settle- 
ment of various matters affecting 
flour sales while American officials 
met with their Canadian counterparts 
Sept. 11. 

The Canadian Wheat Board will 
attempt to ride out the present dif- 
ficulties, and it can afford to sit 
tight until the turn of the year. 
Thereafter, importing nations will be- 
gin to need wheat and an aggressive 
sales policy, such as that which was 
so successful in the past, will do the 
rest. The next three months are seen 
as critical but by no means disas- 
trous to the Canadian wheat econo- 
my. There appears to be no disposi- 
tion to cut the price drastically be- 
yond that forced by the fluctuations 
of day-to-day business. 

This policy does not mean, accord- 
ing to an informant in close touch 
with the discussions, that the re- 
sponsible officials are complacent 
about the situation or that they are 
not concerned about the heavy sup- 
plies for which no off-farm storage 
is available. The worst period to face 
is during the coming fall, and the 
minister of trade and commerce, 
Clarence D. Howe, has made it clear 
that the wheat board will not be able 
to handle as much wheat from farm- 
ers in this period as it did a year ago. 
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TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
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Talk of Wheat Glut in Canada 


Termed “Premature” by Officials 


He estimated that the producers 
will be able to deliver about 275 mil- 
lion bushels of all grains including 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed, 
between Aug. 1 and Dec. 31, 1953. 
In the same period last year the 
farmers delivered about 395 million 
bushels. 


Policy on Tough Grain 


Until conditions change, Mr. Howe 
said, the board will not handle tough 
or damp grain from the farmers, and 
this must be retained on the farms. 

In order to assist farmers financial- 
ly the 1952-53 wheat pool will re- 
main open until early 1954, when a 
final payment will be made. Mean- 
while, arrangements have been made 
for the immediate distribution of 
$100 million made up of an interim 
payment of $64 million on wheat and 
$36 million for coarse grains. This is 
not a subsidy but a distribution of 
monies to which the farmers are en- 
titled for their 1952-53 marketings. 
The extension of the pool until early 
1954 means that part of the large 
carryover will rank for interim and 
final payments under the old crop 
year. In effect, this means that the 
farmers will fall back on the inflated 
earnings from last year’s record har- 
vest to tide them over the difficult 
fall months this year. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Food Feature 


CHICAGO—Featured on the front 
page of the woman's section of the 
Chicago Daily News of Sept. 10 were 
Miss Gwen Lam and Miss Helen 
Rotty, editorial director and director 
of the testing kitchen of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago. 

Miss Lam and Miss Rotty, who are 
roommates in an apartment on Chi- 
cago’s south side, were proclaimed as 
career girls who could also be hos- 
tesses at 5 p. m. They were pictured 
cooking a meal. 

Several recipes which were quick 
to prepare were used as part of the 
article by Miss Isabel Du Bois, food 
editor of the News. Enriched flour 
was featured prominently in the 
menus. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOIL KRAFT, INC., OPENS 
NEW PLANT IN CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES—Foil Kraft, Inc., 
manufacturer of aluminum foil food 
containers, trays and pie-plates, has 
announced the opening of a new plant 
in Chicago. 

Jack Moore, of Foil Kraft’s West 
Coast office, is being transferred to 
Chicago as midwest sales manager. 
New West Coast sales manager will 
be H. A. Kittell, who comes to the 
position from 15 years with the Dixie 
Cup Co. 








90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 











H. C. MEINING 


bad ha Tate & CO. cnionco su 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Montana 
Flours and Grain 
BELGRADE, MONTANA 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlente, Georgie Chicago, Ill. 


90 John Street 


Dalles, Texes 


United States Managers 
New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 











1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Percy Kent 


“The best and 


only way for the family flour package to 


compete successfully with the colorful mixes 
... P/K PICTURE SALES CARDS. 


Watch for our ad.” 


R. K. Peek, President 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., Ml. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
extremely light last week as_ bak- 
ers continued to ride on previous 
bookings. Most were disappointed 
when the spring wheat crop failed 
to send prices to lower levels. Busi- 
ness was limited to single carlots 
on p.d.s. basis. Prices fluctuated so 
rapidly bakers were unable to ad- 
just their thinking. Shipping direc- 
tions were better as mills operated 
near 70% of capacity. Prices were 
10¢ higher due to advancing premi- 
ums. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Sept. 12: hard winter family short 
patent, in cottons, $6.45@6.55; bak- 
ers short patent, in papers $5.70@ 
5.75; standard $5.600 5.65. 

Texas: Demand last week showed 
no improvement, and sales were only 
about 10°: of capacity. Running time 
was maintained at around four days. 
Prices were unchanged on family but 
about 15¢ sack higher on bakers, re- 
flecting the advance in hard wheat 
premiums; clears were also up about 
15¢. Quotetions Sept. 11: extra high 
patent $7@ 7.20, high patent $6.70@ 
6.90; standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.100 6.20; first clears, unenriched 
$4.05@ 4.15, delivered TCP. 


Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
20%, compared with 14% the previ- 
ous week. Operations were 100%. 


Prices advanced 10¢ on family flour 
and declined 5¢ on bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma _ points, 
Sept. 12: Carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6.9007.35, standard patent 
$6.55 6.75; bakery unenriched short 
patent in paper bags $6.00@6.10, 
standard patent $5.85705.95, straight 
grade $5.7005.80. Truck lots 20 
a@50¢ higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales remained at 
about the lowest level of the crop 
year in the central states during the 
week ending Sept. 12. It was esti- 
mated that total sales ranged around 
29° of grinding capacity. 

Prices higher during the 
week, resulting from higher premi- 
ums on cash wheat, advancing wheat 
futures, and lower millfeed quota- 
tions. The upturn, however, served 
only to harden purchasers’ intentions 
to hold off until values ease, while 
using their inventories. 

About the only business of import- 
ance was some buying by the Pro- 
duction & Marketing Administration 
in Washington and a few reported ex- 
port sales. The only bright spot was 
good shipping directions for family 
flour. A 10¢ advance in price un- 
covered disappointing sales, however. 
Soft wheat flour business also was 
dull. 

Quotations Sept. 12: Spring top 
patent $6.32@6.75, standard $6.22@ 
6.65, first clear $5.55@5.85; hard 
winter short $5.92@6.10, 95% patent 
$5.75 @6.05, clear $4.54; family flour 
$7.85; soft winter short $6.57@6.90, 
standard $4.55@6.20, clear $4.25@ 
6.05. 

St. Louls: Local mills reported 
very quiet business last week, with 
the volume of new business light. 
Shipping directions were good. Clears 


were 


are in very heavy demand. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills ad- 
vised that Sept. 9 saw brisk sales 
of spring wheat flour of short dura- 
tion. With a small decline in price 
the following day, buyers backed 
away from further fresh bookings in 
anticipation of a better price basis. 
Hard winter wheat bakery flour sales 
were practically stagnant in the face 
of an advance over the week of about 
23¢. Spring wheat flour for the week 
showed a price increase of around 3¢ 
and soft wheat flour was 5¢ higher. 
Soft wheat cracker and cookie flour 
sales were on a very moderate scale. 
Clears of all types, which have been 
very dull and draggy for some weeks, 
with prices hitting lows for the sea- 
son, came to life last week with a 
better demand from both export and 
domestic trade. As a result, the price 
level advanced 10¢. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 10: 
In 100 lb. cotton sacks: Family, top 
soft patent $5.85, top hard $7.65, 
ordinary $6.10. In 100 lb. paper sacks: 


Bakers, soft winter short patent 
$5.60, cake $5.60, pastry $4.70, soft 
straights $4.85, clears $4.40; hard 
winter short patent $6.10, standard 
patent $6.00, clears $5.80, spring, 
short patent $6.55, standard $6.45, 
clears $6.30. 


Buffalo: Flour sales in this terri- 
tory slipped downward sharply last 
week, due more to holidays than any 
other thing. With Labor Day and two 
Jewish holidays coming in the same 
week, buyers were holding off in mak- 
ing any commitments other than their 
bare necessities. 

Spring family reflected the dullness 
and with a 10¢ boost in prices, buy- 
ers were letting their stocks ride for 
the week at least. 

Direction orders were considered 
good as was some export trade com- 
ing out of this market, but running 
time was not obtainable to turn out 
the flour. 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 





r 
*Guaranteed - 
purchases Wheat 





Importing 
countries— 
Austria 
Belg.um 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ceylon 
Costa 
Cuba 
Denmark 
lbom, Republic . 
Ecuador 
Egypt se 
Ei Salvador ... 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Ice.and 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon 


Flour 





Mexico 
Netherlands . 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
se 
Philippines 
Portugal ar 
Sacdi Arabia 
Spain 
BOGOR seciecis 
Sw. tzerland 

Un. of S. Africa 
Vatican State . |) er 
Venezuela. 6,246 ae ae t 
Yugoslavia 





Total 3,684 


*Sales must not exceed 90% of the guaranteed 
anteed quantities of individual exporting countries have 


confirmed by CCC through Sept. 8, 1953 


+Exporting countries 
United Statest 


{Sales recorded by 


total sales——_—_—_—_—_——_- 





Total Australiaf Canadaf France Total 
ee biecan Ces a pee 
i6 if 
. 3.422 

142 78 
63 6 
78 i 82 
110 367 477 
1,376 1,376 
276 tahun 276 
"234 “10 244 
207 18 22 
143 11 154 

12 24 
, Sik Ae “weaht 619 
t 336 
ane Ca | eee | eee 10 975 
é 6 
842 770 aia 3,612 
1,001 ‘ . 1,001 
169 i69 
149 3 182 
- 7 274 
; 14s 171 
1.4106 117 55 1,578 
so Ko 
: 1,064 ee 1,064 
2,053 . tS ae 653 
21,2386 5,492 11,128 . $8,206 


quantity before Feb. 28, 1954. tGuar- 
not yet been established. tSales 
Wheat Council through Sept 


1, 1953. **Less than 1,000 bu. 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
(As of Sept. 4, 1953)—(1,060 bushels) 
Importing (Quota for --—— Exporting countries—total sales 
territory-- crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 

BELGIUM: 

Belgian Congo 1,102 24 16 189 913 
NETHERLANDS: 

6 Islands at ait Ge 367 31 41 06 

ne, ee 220 26 38 ft 15¢ 
PORTUGAL: 

Bepete CPWA) .cvccces 196 392 ‘. ‘ 392 104 

Cape Verde Islands . 44 3 15 1 26 

BERCOU ccccccccccccscccs 147 2 2 145 

Mozambique (PEA) .... 634 . 37 112 149 185 

Portuguese Guinea ..... 17 3 Per 3 14 

Portuguese India ...... 312 er ry ree 312 

St. Thome & Principe.. RP ee eee en 33 

BU ccccicscnest¥ eer. | re 5 5 21 

*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 

country 


Towards the end of the week, a few 
of the sales agencies of the mills 
were active and reports would indi- 
cate that some fair business was done 
with eastern brokers and a few of the 
larger independent bakeries, while the 
chains were believed to be out of the 
market temporarily at least. 

New York: The hand to mouth 
buying that has characterized this 
year’s flour market continues. At a 
time of year when spring wheat mills 
normally have acquired a substantial 
backlog of orders, buyers still shy 
away from anything beyond barest 
necessities, and, having missed the 
low prices, they now hesitate to go 
beyond short term coverage. Stocks 
in buyers’ hands are, generally, so 
low that when purchases are made, 
they come out immediately. 

Even the large independent bakers 
who are the heaviest users of north- 
western flours are looking for strong 
price breaks, and mill protection last 
week of 10¢ against an advance of 
20¢ drew only small lot, scattered 
coverage from jobbers and small 
bakers. In the trade’s opinion and 
hope, wheat prices will not hold in 
view of the supply and discouraging 
export outlook. 

Only scattered buying of south- 
westerns has been reported in the 
face of advancing markets. Supplies 
of these grades are much heavier 
than springs, and bakers and jobbers 
can afford to rest for a while on 
their expectations of lower levels. 
In only a few instances prices on 
particular brands have drawn enough 
business to total round figures. 

The government purchase of soft 
winters at the close of the week 
cleaned up the East of this grade and 
pushed prices up about 10@15¢, and 
Egypt completed purchases of nearly 
20,000 tons of soft wheats for Octo- 
ber shipment. Only small bookings 
of advertised family flour have de- 
veloped on mill protection against 
an advance because of previous ample 
coverage. 

Prices at the close of the week 
were about 10@15¢ above the pre- 
vious week's close. 

Quotations Sept 12: Spring family 
flour $8.15, high glutens $7.17@7.27, 
standard patents $6.77@6.87, clears 
$6.10@6.30; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.60@6.70, standard patents 
$6.40@6.50; soft winter high ratio 
$5.75@7.05, straights $4.90@5.30. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were at a 
low point last week. Buyers of flour 
at both large and small bakeries were 
showing determined resistance to the 
higher prices. They are expressing 
confidence that lower flour prices are 
bound to come later and they do not 
wish “to jump into this market.” 
Springs, southwestern hard Kansas, 
soft wheat cake and pastry flours, 
clears and high glutens were bought 
in very small volume only as fill-ins. 
The commitments were largely for 
immediate or prompt shipments with 
a few extending to 30 days. 

Altogether it was a notably poor 
week of flour sales in all except 
family patents. Prices advanced on 
advertised brands of family patents 
10¢ and buyers were protected on 
Sept. 8 at the old figure. Jobbers, | 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








r Penne 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Faz 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 


Since 1856 
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grocers and some bakers bought lib- 
erally. Commitments were extended 
to 120 days on family patents. Direc- 
tions on all other than family brands 
are “fair to good,” but on family 
patents commitments are “good to 
very good.” 

Quotations Sept. 12: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $6.05@6.36, 
medium patent $6.10@6.42, short pat- 
ent $6.15@6.51; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.70@6.79, medium patent $6.75 
@6.89, short patent $6.78@6.99, high 
gluten $7.10@7.18, clears $4.88@6.56; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$8.05, other brands $6.75@7.15; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.18@5.85. 


Philadelphia: A strong undertone 
prevailed in the local market last 
week and prices moved upward by 
as much as 20¢ sack, thus lifting 
mill postings farther above what 
bakers and jobbers thought they 
should be paying for flour now. As 
a result, most users displayed even 
more reluctance toward purchasing 
and the business which did material- 
ize only served to prove that hand- 
to-mouth buying policies have lost 
none of their attraction for the trade. 
Another deterrent to activity was the 
occurrence of the Jewish holiday. 

The march to higher levels was 
again paced by spring flours, a de- 
velopment which had the effect of 
further widening their premium over 
hard winters. It also was a source 
of disappointment to those who have 
been waiting for a sharp decline for 
an opportunity to make placements, 
something they believed would have 
materialized before this because of 
the technical pressure usually pro- 
duced by the harvest. 

This failure of demand to develop 
meant that stocks as a whole are far 
below what bakers have usually ac- 
cumulated, and mill representatives 
are convinced that any weakening of 
values will touch off a buying wave. 
They foresee no similar happening 
in hard winters, however. Supplies of 
this type are reported to be moderate 
to good, and coverage extends to 
around 60 days so that there is no 
urgency about re-ordering now. 
Meanwhile, passage of the Labor Day 
milestone, which many had anticipat- 
ed would signalize a greater con- 
sumption of flour through stronger 
demand for baked goods, has left 
things just about the way they were. 
There is some optimism that a pickup 
will materialize in the next few 
weeks, however. 

Quotations Sept. 12: Spring high 
gluten $7.35@7.45, short patent $6.95 
@7.05, standard $6.90@7, first clear 
$6.35@6.45; hard winter short patent 
$6.45 @6.55, standard $6.40@6.50; soft 
winter western $5.55@5.80, nearby 
$5.10 @5.30. 


Boston: The local flour market 
presented the same old picture last 
week, with most of the buyers sit- 
ting on the sidelines unless their 
respective needs were urgent enough 
to warrant a purchase to balance 
their inventory requirements. Both 
springs and hard winters rose to new 
peak prices for the year, a factor 
which did not create any buying 
interest. 

Springs, after pushing up to a new 
high, reacted to close about 1¢ net 
lower for the week, first clears being 
the exception with a net gain rang- 
ing from 5¢ to 10¢. Hard winters re- 
corded an extreme gain of 23¢ and 
then eased to a final net advance of 
approximately 19¢. Soft wheat flours 
pushed along with the general ad- 
vance without any late setback and 
finished unchanged to 15¢ net high- 
er for the week. 

The current upward move at a 
time when buyers normally expect 























Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


—cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING—cracker spong® 


at graham 


flour 


GRAHAM KING—100% soft whe 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Aged and Aerated 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « 


Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

» CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

ore RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *Y%FA"° 


~ 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City %St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring famil S. 0 cc. CRISCLS Gii. 6... B08 is. 3-5@. 
Spring top patent 6.32@6.75 we De so aes eal in a 
Spring high gluten eco os .55@6.60 .@. @. ea aes 
Spring short orn @ as 6.20@6.30 @ ... «+. @6.55 ooe@ .e 
Spring standard P . 6.22@6.65 6.10@6.20 — Te «+. @6.45 a ee 
Spring first clear §.55@5.85 5.35 @5.80 “a tk @ 6.30 a 
Hard winter famil -..- @7,85 ~--@... 6.26@7.456 -@7.65 a 
Hard winter short . 5.92@6.10 ...@... 5.82@5.89 @6.10 @ 
Hard winter standard 5.754 6.05 o.-@... &.72@56.79 . @6.00 a 
Hard winter first clear ..-@4.54 as oO 060 3.70@ 4.00 @5.80 it 
Soft winter family et Ser ooe@ oes «+» @5.85 a 
Soft winter hort patent 6.57 6.90 MA LP eo ee --.-@5.60 a 
Soft winter tandard 1.55@6.20 oa ea was ne es ae oe @® a0 a 
Soft winter straight =e Ow re ce: £e ++ @4.85 a a 
Soft winter first clear $2506.05 oo, eee eoo@ wax ~--@4.40 ee OS 
Rye flour, white 3.97@4.01 3.70@3.756 wae @ ere «+-@A4A.33 4.35@4.38 
Rye flour, dart 3.21@3.22 2.95@3.00 3408 was --.@3.58 3.61@3.63 
Semolina, blend, bull 8.24@8.39 - 48.05 rr. sre .--@8.35 -@ 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring famils 8.6. @B.36 Bc ss. SB: o« GOAT: 8... O06, 8...@ . 
Spring high gluten 7.17@7.27 7.35@7.45 7.18@7.28 7.10@7.18 6.70@6.95 
Spring short ..-@ ... 695@7.05 6.88@6.98 6.78@6.99 6.45@6.65 
Spring standard . 6.77a6.87 6.90@7.00 6.78@6.88 6.70@6.79 6.20@6.55 
Spring first clear 6.10@6.30 6.35@6.45 6.07@6.37 4.88@6.56 6.05@6.25 
Hard winter short ceeeeee §6.60@6.70 6.456@6.55 6.64@6.76 6.15@6.51 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter indarad ; ... 6.4046.50 6.400@6.50 6.44@6.56 6.05@6.36 5.70@5.85 
Hard winter first clear rr ey are of@ ttc rr ae o+-@... 4.26@4.65 
Soft winter hort patent ...... ar ere ovate bie o2.6 ee sao @ vce C.BOOE.40 
Soft winter straight . mn 1.9075.30 -++@... 4.82@5.32 o--@..- 4.70@4.90 
Soft winter first clear . rin : a eo atte mos a re o-+-@..- 3.958@4.25 
Rye flour, white $.40@4.50 4.404 4.50 -i.@... 4.24@4.38 es ee 
Rae Gomme, Gawk occ ssa th eckeess oisss Came o@ ass «+-@... 3.561@3.63 sx's 
Semolina, blend, bulk concecs Ges@ea.ses we ee ce one ---@9.03 ee 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ere rae eee Spring top patent ...$12.20@12.50 $12.10@12.80 
Bluestem reise Spring second patent. 11.60@11.90 11.10@11.80 
Bakery grades cud aan Winter exportst .... was 4.00 es 
Pastry PTT . ova cee 
*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. {Bakery wheat flour 
in 100-lb. papers. **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, 








are based on 


carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago + Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
ran $44.50 45.50 $41.00@41.50 $45.50@46.50 $....@54.00 $....@54.50 
Standard midd 15.00 46.50 --.- @42.00 17.50@48.50 .. @56.00 .@56.50 
Flour midds 50.004 51.00 fl 57.50 @58.50 eer. free o@ cece 
Red dor 6.504 68.00 62.004 63.00 - @64.00 -@. 
Kansas City Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
bran $29.50 40.00 $43.50@44.00 $46.500@47.50 $49.00@50.50 Pe 
Shorts 12,50 @ 43.25 47.00 @47.50 50.504 51.50 52.00 @ 53.25 crue’ 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
roronto . $55.00@57.00 $57.00 @59.00 $63.00 @65.00 
Winnipes 39.00 @ 45.00 41.00 @ 46.00 43.00@49.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


























Visible supply of grain In the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bust! (o00's omitted), Sept. 4, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 
—Wheat—~ -—-~-Corn— —--Oats—.  -—Rye—. --Barley— 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Kaltimor 6,088 5,201 610 403 3 ad 5 71 130 31 
Boston a 5 ae = ea a 10 
Buffalo 20, 17,681 183 999 2603 2,962 29 27 415 §32 
Afloat 3 590 i oe . 85 
Chicago 18 17,232 1,877 4,068 4,262 10,972 3,67 789 388 364 
Duluth 35, 38,113 hal 77 #1,341 + 2,7 373 99 1,863 5,406 
Enid 13, 41,268 w ° ne = : 
Ft. Worth 8,3 17,466 167 304 159 258 11 15 32 50 
Galveston 5, 2,917 . ee os ia as ie 
Hutchinson 23, 18,078 ? eg .. = ae 2 
Indianapoll t, 3,908 318 1.047 351 315 20 37 
Kansas Cit) 39, 39,856 285 330 193 120 156 103 
Milwaukee 3,073 S66 109 366 581 622 1 19 
Minneapoli 19,434 14,508 1,898 4,259 6,076 8,003 391 1,600 
New Orlean 1.046 S56 214 226 ee os ee . . 
New York 1,168 1,049 13 18 $3 1 ee 1 
Afloat 17,050 wae a ‘ ee ve ° 
Omaha 18,973 18,846 S51 984 2,323 1,408 31 239 3 s 
Peoria 769 371 230 82 134 166 se ‘ 
Philadelphia 2,443 $3,316 82 73 2 a 26 13 
Sioux Citys 87 i638 55 S87 822 1,316 10 21 14 i3 
St. Joseph 6.882 6,916 348 155 752 770 3 io 
St. Loui 7,965 8.308 66 412 1,041 691 12 9 i3 18 
Wichita 17.363 17.617 ‘ ee é 
Lakes. . 292 
Canals 9 18S i 
Tota $13,791 275,906 7,537 14,680 20,947 30,245 4,710 3,031 8,171 14,987 
GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 
rain tutures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis ——-————-Chicago————.. ——Kansas City—. Minneapolis 
Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sept. Dec. Mar. Sept. Dec. 
Sept —_—_——--——- HOLID A Y—---— 
Sept, 8 218% 193% 199 200% 198% 204% 208% 210 385 381 
Sept. 9 1 217% 193 197% 199% 198% 203% 207% 208% 386 377 
Sept. 10 8% 216% 191% 196 198% 197% 202% 206% 208 385% 378 
Sept. 11 216%, 191 194% 197% 196% 200% 204% 206% 392 382 
CORN-~ ---- RYE ~~ —————_- 0A TS——_—— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Deo. Sept. Dec. 
Sept, i - —————H OLIDA Y——-_---—_-—_—_- 
Sept. 8 156% 147% 1106 114% 1OT% 106% 114% 73% 75% b9% 1% 
Sept. 9 -158% 148% 110% 116% 107% 107% 114% st 73% 75% 69% 72% 
Sept. 10 .158% 147% 110 115% 106% 106% 116 1% 75% 69% 71% 
Sept. 11 1 145% 108 1138 106% 106%, 115 73% 741% 69% 71% 


good buying opportunities has cre- 
ated considerable unsettlement in 
this area. Many buyers apparently 
had been fully confident that price 
declines were only a matter of time, 
and with this thought uppermost in 
their minds, they were gearing their 
purchasing plans to a situation that 
did not come to pass. While a sub- 
stantial decline appears quite remote 
at the moment, it has become ap- 
parent that some of the smaller oper- 
ators will have to re-enter the mar- 
ket despite the current quotations. 
Some talk of a bread price advance 
is about the only hopeful sign in the 
entire picture. If the much talked 
about bread price advance becomes 
an actuality, it is quite likely that 
the larger bakers will not show so 
much resistance to the prevailing 
flour quotations. 

Quotations Sept. 12: Spring short 
patents $6.88@6.98, standards $6.78 
@6.88, high gluten $7.18@7.28, first 
clears $6.07@6.37; hard winter short 
patents $6.64@6.76, standards, $6.44 
@6.56; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.32 
@6.62, eastern soft winter straights 
$4.82@5.32, high ratio $5.77@7.07; 


family $8.17. 
South 


New Orleans: Continued dullness 
was felt in the flour business last 
week. Sales were exceedingly meager 
and close to stagnation point. This 
condition in the face of continued 
advancing flour costs is an indication 
of how buyers are resisting present 
levels. Current flour prices are the 
highest in more than two years. 

The few sales consisted of mini- 
mum carlots principally in hard win- 
ters to the baking and jobbing trade. 
Northern spring wheat flours were 
in a similar category, and the con- 
sumption of this type of flour has 
shown a gradual decline since the 
widening of the differential over hard 
winters. 

Sales of soft winters were practi- 
cally non-existent, especially with the 
cracker and cookie bakers since these 
concerns are fortunate in having pre- 
vious purchases at lower levels and 
are drawing against them without 
purchasing to cover replacement. 
Cake flour business continues rather 
poor, and sales at retail levels have 
shown a slight falling off. 

Shipping directions are slightly bet- 
ter as the trade apparently antici- 
pates an increase in bread produc- 
tion. Stocks on hand continue on the 
low side for this season. 

Export flour sales were somewhat 
heavier and more interest was in evi- 
dence by the Latin American coun- 
tries, which resulted in the best vol 
ume of business being worked to date 
on this crop. European business was 
quiet. 

Quotations, Sept. 11, packed in 100 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85@6, stand- 
ard $5.70@5.85, first clear $4.25@ 
4.65; spring bakery short patent $6.45 
@6.65, standard $6.20@6.55, first 
clear $6.05@6.25, high gluten $6.70G 
6.95; soft wheat short patent $5.10@ 
5.40, straight $4.70@4.90, first clear 
$3.95@4.25, high ratio cake $5.40@ 
5.85; Pacific Coast cake $7@7.10, 
pastry $6.30@6.40., 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Only a fair amount of 
domestic bookings were- being made 
last’ week as long-time bookings 
seem to be a thing of the past. Bak- 
ers were more inclined to buy in 
view of strengthening wheat prices 
in this area. A better feeling pre- 
vailed as wheat markets moved up- 
ward. But in export, prices are pret- 
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ty well out of line. Japanese mills 
are gradually working into the Phil- 
ippine Islands at lower prices than 
out of this area. Other export out- 
lets continue very narrow. 


Quotations Sept. 11: high gluten 
$7.05, all Montana $6.71, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.25, bluestem bakers 
$6.60, cake $7.28, pastry $6.38, whole 
wheat $6.17, graham $6.07, 


cracked wheat $5.88. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Reports _indi- 
cate that some spring wheat flour 
has been sold to British importers, 
although the volume of business so 
far appears to be little more than a 
trickle. Nevertheless, inquiries show 
that there is interest in purchasing, 
although the price, after allowing a 
premium for quality, is still around 
35¢ on a 280-lb. sack out of line. 

A slight measure of assistance may 
be forthcoming from the Canadian 
Wheat Board which will ease terms 
but the concession will not be as high 
as traders had asked. 

Other business reported is of a 
routine nature, and there is little of 
major volume in immediate sight. 
Some buyers are standing back in 
the hope of a price reduction in 
wheat, but reports of the Wheat 
Board's attitude to the so called glut 
do not indicate that buyers’ hopes 
will be realized. 

The domestic trade maintains its 
normal pace, although there is evi- 
dence of some reluctance on the part 
of the buyers to lay in stocks. The 
prevailing mood of the wheat market, 
with rumors of a price fall freely 
circulated, is affecting the trade be- 
cause any slide in the IWA price is 
reflected on the domestic price mill- 
ers pay for their wheat. Bakers con- 
sider that they might be able to take 
advantage of any weakness. Quota- 
tions Sept. 12: Top patent springs for 
use in Canada $12.20@12.50 bbl., sec- 
onds $11.60@11.90 bbl., bakers $11.70 
@11.80 bbl., all less cash discounts 
in 98’s cotton mixed cars with 30¢ 
bbl. added for cartage where used. 

Winter wheat flour continues to 
find a number of ready buyers in the 
U.K. and elsewhere, although the 
rising price of Ontario wheat is a 
factor which will have to be reckoned 
with in estimating the extent of fu- 
ture business. Traders hold the opini- 
on that purchasing will fall away as 
the price rise takes Canadian sup- 
plies out of a competitive position. 
Meanwhile, the market is still fairly 
easy, and supplies are being taken up 
by those anxious to deal before it 
is too late. Quotations Sept. 12: Ex- 
port $4.00 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax. Domestic $9.96 bbl. 


Supplies of winter wheat coming 
off the farms are dwindling, and this, 
in turn, means a hardening of the 
price. Export interest is small. Quo- 
tations Sept. 12: $1.57@1.60 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Winnipeg: With declining flour ex- 
ports, mill operations continue to 
slacken off somewhat, and in the 
week ended Sept. 10 there was only 
a minor rise in flour sales. Of total 
exports of 173,000 bbl., 98,000 bbl. 
were on IWA account, destined for 
Haiti, Panama, Nicaragua, Philip- 
pines, Belgian Congo, Netherlands 
Antilles, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Gua- 
temala, El Salvador, Dominican Re- 
public and Liberia. The Class 2 sales 
were down over the previous week 
at 75,000 bbl. and consisted of a 
number of small lots for Hong Kong, 
U.K., Nicaragua, Japan, Belgian 
Congo, Venezuela, Siam, Korea, Ba- 
hamas, Malaya, British West Africa, 
Panama, Guatemala, Nigeria, Singa- 
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Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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pore, Tangier and Colombia. Domes- 
tic trade is improving slowly, and 
prices are holding firm. Quotations 
Sept. 12: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $12.10@ 
12.80; second patents $11.10@11.80, 
second patents to bakers $10.854 
11.05. All prices cash carlot. 
Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers interested in markets across the 
Pacific not only found little of prom- 
ise last week but heard that Aus- 
tralian mills have been indicating 
lower prices in some markets where 
Canadian mills are interested. 
Reports from Indonesia indicated 
Australian mills offering about one 
pound Australian lower for IWA 
flour, but on the other hand _ indi- 
cate slightly stronger values for non- 
IWA flour. Actually no buying by 
that country has been reported since 
announcement has not yet been made 
of the amount of foreign exchange 
available there for imports this year. 
Other sterling areas around the 
Far East offer little of interest to 
Canadian mills at present. Hong Kong 
buyers took some small amounts, 
but here again Canada will soon be 
faced with Japanese as well as Aus- 
tralian offerings. 
Philippines buying is still 
ed to monthly requirements. 
In the domestic market prices are 
unchanged with demand fair. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions Sept. 11: first patents $12.60 
in 98’s cottons; bakers patents $11.60 
in paper bags and $11.90 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $12.95 
and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed interest im- 
proved late last week and continued 
fair Sept. 14. Prices, reflecting bet- 
ter movement locally and also the 
strength at Kansas City, were $1@ 
1.50 higher for the week ending Sept. 
14. Quotations: bran $41@41.50, 
standard midds. $42, flour midds. 
$49.50@52, red dog $55. 

Kansas City: After reaching a 
three-year low on bran last week, 
buyer interest began to pick up, and 
by this week demand for bran con- 
tinued to show some improvement. 
Shorts still were rather easy and 
barely $3 ton over bran. Quotations 
Sept. 14: Bran $39.50@40 sacked, 


limit- 







































Kansas City, shorts $42.50043.25 of both were quite 
sacked, Kansas City. Quotations Sept. 11: bran $46.504a 
Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 47°, gray shorts $50.50@51.50, de 
last week, with offerings inadequate. livered Texas common points; 50¢ 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. higher on bran and $1.50 up on shorts, 
11: Bran $39.50@40, shorts $43@ Compared with a week previous 
43.25. Bran advanced $1.50@1.75 ton, 
while shorts declined $1 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 
Salina: Demand was fair with bran 
$1 ton higher and shorts $2.50 ton 
lower. Supplies have been about in 
line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 10: 


well absorbed 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was slack last week as the full im- 
pact of the federal feed program was 
felt. Some sales were made to small 
jobbers and mixers. Bran was up 
$2 While shorts were off. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Sept. 12: bran $39 
a 39.75, shorts $42.50@ 43.25. 


a $39@39.50, gray shorts $42.50 Oklahoma City: Sale of millfeeds 
. improved last week and closed $1.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week higher on bran, with shorts § un- 
showed some improvement, with changed. Quotations, straight cars, 


shorts in best request; all offerings Sept. 12: bran $41.50 42.50, mill run 
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$43.25@ 44.25, shorts $45@46. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Chicago: Millfeeds moved slowly 
in the central states during the week 
ending Sept. 14. Traders said higher 
prices were more in line with Kan- 
sas Citv quotations than showing ac- 
tual buying interest. Quotations Sept. 
14: Bran $44.50@45.50, standard 
midds. $464 46.50, flour midds. $50@ 
51, red dog $56.50@58. 


St. Louis: A much better demand 
has existed in this area for bran. 
Shorts, however, are still lagging. 
Bran is in scarce supply with of- 
ferings of shorts ample. Quotations 
Sept. 10: bran $43.50@44, shorts $47 
@ 47.50, St. Louis. 


Buffalo: A lower production of 
millfeeds last week helped the mar- 
ket somewhat pricewise, but even at 
that, with demand for bran falling 
sharply and a slight slackening be- 
ing obvious in middlings, prices were 
just about able to hold their own. 
Bran showed a definite weakness at 
the beginning of the week but closed 
within $1 under the previous week. 
Dairy demand for bran showed a 
sharp decline while poultry inter- 
ests were good to heavy takers of 
the middlings and red dog for use in 
their formulas. Flour prices were 
upped to take care of some of the 
price differentials, but this was only 
a temporary measure, according to 
trade circles. No~ improvement is 
forecast in the use of bran for some 
time to come, due to availability of 
home grown grains for feed purposes 
and mixing. Quotations Sept. 12: 
Standard midds. $47.50@48.50, flour 
midds. $57.50@58.50, red dog $62@63. 


Boston: Millfeeds were unsettled 
in the local market last week, with 
the undertone generally character- 
ized as weak. The price movement, 
however, was mixed with standard 
bran easing 50¢ while middlings ad- 
vanced $1. The demand was quite 
restricted, according to most mill 
agents, with buyers only entering the 
market for immediate needs. Quota- 
tions Sept. 12: standard bran $54.50, 
middlings $56.50. 

Pittsburgh: It was good sales week 
here for millfeeds and grains. The 
reasons were many—lower prices, the 
pastures having been severely burned 
by hot weather and the farmers now 
having reached a low point in grains 
carried over from last year’s crops. 
Retail and wholesale replenishments 
of stocks added up to a nice volume 
of sales. Supplies are plentiful. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 12, f.ob. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $51 30@52.40, standard 
midds. $52.30@52.90, flour midds. 
$60.300 61.40, red dog $64.40@64.90. 

Philadelphia: Irregular price trends 
and slow dealings were the princi- 
pal characteristics of the local mill- 
feed market last week. Dealers re- 
ported that offerings were moving 
slowly, with consumers taking only 
the amounts required for nearby. No 
real pickup in activity is expected 
before the arrival of cooler weath- 
er, unless a sharp price break ma- 
terializes. Sept. 12 quotations showed 
standard bran off $1 from the pre- 
vious week to $54, while standard 
midds. held unchanged at $56 and red 
dog moved up $1.50 to $64. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket rebounded quite fast last week, 
apparently reflecting strengthened 
condition of the wheat markets. Mix- 
ers and dealers bought sparingly to 
cover immediate needs, and bran was 
most in demand. Bran strengthened 
slightly while shorts fell off and 
the price range narrowed. Futures 
declined moderately. Offerings were 
limited. Quotations Sept. 11: bran 
$49@50.50, shorts $52@53.25. 
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Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with supply ex- 
ceeding demand which was weaker 
here and to the West Coast, too. 
Plants are operating seven days a 
week, 24 hours daily and are sold 
through the month. Quotations Sept. 
11: red bran and mill run $44, mid- 
dlings $49; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $51, middlings $56; to Cali- 
fornia: red bran and mill run $51.50, 
middlings $56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds $50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Sales to the 
U.K. have been well maintained, but 
buyers appear to be backing away 
from what they consider to be high 
prices. Due to the reduction in flour 
orders, the offtake of millfeed is 
smaller than usual, and sellers are 
in no mood to reduce prices at a 
time of lowered availability. How- 
ever, this does not deter the U.K. 
buyers from making repeated ap- 
plications for quotations from all 
sources. Quotations Sept. 12: bran 
$55@57, shorts $57@59, middlings 
$63@65, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ron.o-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Movement of millfeeds 
continues dull, with very little in- 
terest indicated in this market at 
present. Prices are, however, con- 
tinuing steady. Quotations Sept. 12: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $39@45, shorts $41 
@46, middlings $43@49. All prices 
cash carlot. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Offerings by both prai- 
rie and local milis of shorts and 
middlings dried up sharply last week, 
although bran was fairly plentiful. 
Prices were generally firmer with 
no export reported. Cash car quo- 
tations Sept. 11: bran $51.25, shorts 
$56.25, middlings $63.25. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand remained 
moderate, with prices about steady. 
Quotations Sept. 11: white rye $3.70 
@3.75, medium rye $3.50@3.55, dark 
rye $2.95@3. 


Chicago: Almost no sales of rye 
flour were made in the central states 
during the week ending Sept. 12. 
Declining prices and indications of 
large foreign crops which relieved 
the possibility of any shortage en- 
abled prospective buyers to hold in- 
ventories low. Quotations Sept. 12: 
white patent rye $3.97@4.01, medi- 
um $3.77@3.85, dark $3.21@3.22. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were again fair last week. 
Quotations Sept. 10: pure white 
$4.33, medium $4.13, dark $3.58, rye 
meal $3.83. 


Buffalo: Holidays last week inter- 
fered with the sales of rye flour. As 
usual a great many of the bakeries 
were shut down for the Jewish holi- 
days, and with Labor Day coming in 
the same week, no one was in the 
mood to buy flour. On top of that a 
reduction of 5¢ went into effect. This 
did not interest any one sufficiently 
to result in buying. Rye grain again 
showed weakness. Quotations Sept. 
12: White rye $4.35@4.38, medium 
rye $4.15@4.18, dark rye $3.61 @3.63. 

New York: Rye sales were light 
last week, and the market was with- 
out feature on rising prices. Quota- 
tions Sept. 12: pure white patents 
$4.40 @ 4.50. 

Pittsburgh: No buying interest was 
shown in rye flour last week. Over 
the tri-state territory a few sales of 
small volume were made. Directions 
are fair. Quotations Sept. 12, f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $4.24@4.38, medium $3 94 
@4.18, dark $3.51@3.63, blended $5.95 
@6.11, rye meal $3.76@3.88. 

Philadelphia: Supplies of dark flour 
in the hands of bakers in this area 
are said to be declining steadily to- 
ward the point where some fairly 
good replenishments will be indi- 
cated. However, price ideas are well 
below current mill postings, and it 
is thought that hand-to-mouth pol- 
icies will prevail until some develop- 
ment spurs the trade into action. 
The Sept. 12 quotation on rye white 
of $4.40@4.50 was 5¢ sack above 
that of the previous week. 


Portland: Quotations Sept. 11: 
white rye $5.90, pure dark $5.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Sales have 
picked up slightly, but after the 
spurt occasioned by the need to make 
early fall contracts, trade can only 
be described as fair. Quotations Sept. 
12: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Quietness continues to 
mark demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal, although mills continue to 
operate fairly close to capacity, an- 
ticipating increased demand over the 
fall and winter months. Prices con- 
tinue firm. Quotations Sept. 12: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65@4.85 
in the three prairie provinces, oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60@5.85; all 
prices cash carlot. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
mitted by way of sales of an equiva- 
lent amount of flour or cash wheat 
for later delivery. 

Under normal conditions, new 
wheat starts to move in our area in 
June, and the movement becomes 
quite heavy in July. By that time, 
our purchases of cash wheat usually 
exceed sales of flour reflected in 
bushels of wheat. Therefore, to the 
extent that actual or cash wheat pur- 
chases exceed flour sales a hedge is 
placed for the excess usually by sell- 
ing July or September futures. As the 
movement increases and the market 
price has been affected by the move- 
ment to where large and small flour 
buyers think the price is right, such 
buyers make commitments or pur- 
chases of flour for their needs for 
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up to four or six months hence. At 
that time, flour sales would exceed 
purchases of cash wheat. The need of 
maintaining a balanced position— 
that is, of getting under cover— 
forces the purchase of futures, either 
July, September or December as the 
circumstances dictate to cover the ex- 
cess of flour sales over wheat pur- 
chases. 
Turn Completed 

When sufficient cash wheat has 
been bought to cover the require- 
ments to make the flour sold, and 
the hedges have been removed, then 
the round turn on the futures mar- 
ket has been completed by both the 
purchase and the sale of futures, leav- 
ing the mill with cash wheat owned 
equivalent to what it would take to 
process the flour sold. This same kind 
of activity at different levels and dif- 
ferent volumes continues throughout 
the year. 

Inasmuch as our operations are 
largely in the Southwest and West, 
I shall use the Kansas City market 
in giving examples of what happens 
in individual transactions involving 
the hedging market. The principle is 
the same in all other markets and 
comparable transactions. 

The intent of the use of the hedge 
from the flour mill angle is not en- 
tirely limited to protection alone. 
When cash wheat is purchased, it is 
of a specific kind and grade and may 
be bought at a discount or at a pre- 
mium as compared with the futures. 
Therefore, it is hoped that at the 
time when a sale of wheat or flour is 
consummated the cash wheat will 
have a value as compared with the 
hedge or futures greater than it was 
at the time of the purchase of the 
cash wheat and the sale of futures. 
On the other hand, if the flour is sold 
first and the futures are bought to 
cover the sale, the hope is that later 
when the cash wheat is bought, cash 
wheat will then have a value as com- 
pared with the hedge or futures less 
than it was at the time of the sale 
of the flour and the purchase of 
futures. 

In the case of grain operations not 
confined to the processing depart- 
ment, the wheat bought in June gen- 
erally is hedged first in the July fu- 
tures. Then as the season advances, 
these July futures are bought in and 
the September sold; later the Sep- 
tember is bought in and the Decem- 
ber sold; later the December is 
bought in and the May sold; presum- 
ing that each sale is at a higher price 
than the purchase, which provides 
carrying charges for the warehouse 
on the grain handled. For instance, 
as of July 31, 1953, cash soft red 
wheat was selling in Kansas City at 
$2.09%4 and the December futures 
sold at $2.13%, showing a carrying 
charge of 312¢, September to De- 
cember; March futures closed at 
$2.16, or 2%¢ carrying charge De- 
cember to March. 


Not 100% Protection 

There are situations where the 
hedge is only relative, particularly 
where operations are far removed 
from the commodity exchanges, and 
prices of cash wheat do not move in 
consonance with the futures prices, 
such as west of the continental di- 
vide, on the Atlantic Coast, etc. Un- 
certain hedging value also prevails, 
as I shall discuss later, where hord 
winter wheat is hedged in a market 
where there is a threat that soft win- 
ter wheat may be delivered on a fu- 
tures contract. Spring wheat pur- 
chases and sales hedged in Minne- 
apolis have a close relationsh’p be- 
cause spring wheat is the only type 
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of wheat deliverable on Minneapolis 
futures contracts. In the central 
states area, soft winter wheat pur- 
chases and sales have a close rela- 
tionship with hedges in the Chicago 
market. 

Prior to this year, hard wheat pur- 
chases ond sales hedged in Kansas 
City had close relationship. This year, 
soft wheat has been delivered in 
quantity on Kansas City futures con- 
tracts, with the result that the Kan- 
sas City futures market at this time 
reflects soft wheat prices more than 
hard wheat values. This is because 
at the relatively lower price at which 
soft red winter wheat is selling as 
compared to hard wheat, it is almost 
certain that soft red winter wheat 
will be delivered on a futures con- 
tract instead of the higher priced 
hard wheat. Both No. 2 soft red win- 
ter wheat and No. 2 hard red winter 
wheat are deliverable grades on Kan- 
sas City futures contracts, with a l¢ 
premium being paid for delivery on 
No. 1 and a 3¢ discount being charged 
if No. 3 grade is delivered. Let me 
give you some examples of price dif- 
ferences presently existing at Kan- 
sas City. 

On July 31, the cash market for 
soft red winter wheat in Kansas City 
was $2.08%4 @2.09% and the Septem- 
ber futures were selling at $2.09%. 
At the same time, the cash price of 
ordinary hard winter wheat, hereto- 
fore the usual grade delivered on 
Kansas City futures contracts, was 
selling at $2.18@2.19% and hard win- 
ter wheat of higher protein content 
ranged in price up to $2.23% @2.40%. 
This higher protein hard wheat was, 
therefore, selling at from 14@31¢ pre- 
mium over the September futures. 


Loan Program Influence 

The partial explanation for the de- 
velopment at Kansas City of de- 
liveries of soft wheat in quantity for 
the first time is as follows: It is not 
a new situation that soft red winter 
wheat deliveries are permissible. The 
rules permitting delivery of either 
soft wheat or hard on Kansas City 
futures contracts have been as at 
present for some years. But during 
the free and open market period be- 
fore government loan and price sup- 
port policies were inaugurated or be- 
came effective, there were practically 
no soft red winter wheat deliveries in 
Kansas City. The switch that came 
about has been turning in the direc- 
tion it reached in 1953 for several 
years. A surplus of soft red winter 
wheat above export and domestic 
needs has been built up in the central 
states area. 

These surplus stocks have become 
a heavy influence on the Kansas City 
and other markets because of the 
willingness of soft wheat farmers to 
sell at heavier discounts under the 
government loan than are the hard 
wheat farmers. The hard wheat farm- 
ers, being larger operators, have be- 
come more accustomed to putting 
wheat on the loan; more facilities, 
comparatively, have been available to 
utilize the loan program, and nard 
winter wheat is looked upon as less 
vulnerable to damage and deteriora- 
tion when stored. 

It is, therefore, obvious that un- 
der these circumstances, the forces 
of supply and demand affecting price 
as they do, the surplus of soft red 
wheat above demand is reflected in 
futures prices. At the same time, 
large quantities of hard winter wheat 
are effectively withheld from the 
markets through the operation of 
the loan program so that the better 
grades and varieties of hard wheat 
that are offered for sale sell at vari- 
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able premiums. Under these condi- 
tions, futures bought or sold for pro- 
tection of purchases and sales of the 
higher priced hard wheat grades do 
not provide a positive or sure hedge 
but one of only relative value. At 
least, the futures market certainly 
does not provide a hedge for the pre- 
mium of 14@31¢ that I mentioned a 
few moments ago. 

At other times, and under other 
conditions, again depending basically 
on the supply and demand existing 
at the time, soft red wheat will sell 
at a premium over hard wheat; low 
protein hard wheat will sell at a 
premium over high protein, etc. 

Regardless of these factors, we have 
made and are making sales of wheat 
futures each time we purchase cash 
wheat and we make a purchase of 
wheat futures each time we sell cash 
wheat or flour. The only exceptions to 
this would be where cash wheat pur- 
chases match up at the same time 
with sales of either wheat or flour 
which usually occurs between the 
close of the futures market one day 
and the opening of that market the 
following business day. 


Producer, Consumer Benefit 


There is no question but that be- 
cause of the existence of the hedg- 
ing facilities which we have through 
commodity exchanges, regardless of 
those hedges not always being fully 
100% effective, the consumer and the 
farmers as well as the processor bene- 
fit therefrom. The protection against 
the risk of price changes that these 
hedging markets afford makes it 
possible for the miller to sell his 
products and to buy his wheat on a 
smaller profit margin. Without this 
protection, because of the increased 
risk, the margins charged the con- 
sumer would have to be substantially 
greater and the method of handling 
or relieving the farmer of the load 
as at present would be changed to 
where the farmer could sell only at 
such times as the buyer would be 
willing to take on a load of variable 
size, and then probably at lower 
prices. 

I shall not attempt to analyze the 
workings of the futures market or 
to portray the part of others that 
contribute to the trades we make 
when handling our hedges through 
the exchanges. I do, however, want to 
mention a few sidelights. 

In day-to-day operations, you might 
say that our approach to using the 
hedging market, like many others, is 
as though the market as such was a 
machine or a separate entity. Many 
times on most business days we are 
sending in many buying orders and 
many selling orders, sometimes very 
little time intervening between a sell- 
ing order and a buying order; and on 
such business we are completely in 
the dark as to who is on the other 
side of each trade and why. 

Of course, we know that there are 
many flour millers and grain han- 
dlers like ourselves trading exactly 
as we are, which provide part of this 
machinery. Those active in export 
business also contribute very sub- 
stantially in the flexibility of the 
markets; but no one acquainted with 
the markets would discount the great 
value of the speculators in this pic- 
ture. With many millions of bushels 
traded in each day, sometimes 20 or 
30 million or more on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, it would seem to be 
perfectly clear that grain elevator 
or other hedging of wheat would not 
always be there to fit the need of 
the flour mill wanting to buy wheat 
futures against sales of flour. When 
you realize that last year on the Chi- 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 


eastern markets, are assured personalized, 


expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A, STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 


330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, sf: Lous, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MO. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v Vv 


HELP WANTED | 
race v 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER—WANTED 
by well established 5,000 cwt. Southwest 
mill, Knowledge of both family and bak- 
ery sales desirable Good opportunity. 
Address 1120, The Northwestern Miller, 
614 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 
6, Mo 























WANTED—FLOUR MILLING CHEMIST— 
Man to head medium-size mill laboratory. 
Spring wheat flour experience preferred, 
Must be willing and able to perform all 
laboratory operations relating to produc- 
tion control, wheat mixes, moisture and 
protein analysis as well as baking results 
ef flour Also able to act as technical 
contract with customers when 
needed 1118, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Le ET v NL 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bax closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan. Box 574, Jefferson City. Mo. 


BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

















Minneapolis 2, Minn, 





cago Board of Trade alone there was 
an average of over 215,000 bu. of 
wheat futures traded in each month, 
the complexity and breadth of the 
market immediately becomes evident. 

Even being as close to the market 
as we are and users of the markets 
at all times, we are occasionally 
astounded at the efficacy of the mar- 
ket under, for instance, a situation 
where receipts of cash wheat are 
very light, there is nothing outstand- 
ing in the news, but still when a sub- 
stantial amount of flour business is 
done, it is possible to go into the 
futures market and cover commit- 
ments amounting to several millions 
of bushels with only a comparatively 
small change in the futures market 
price. This, of course, demonstrates 
the tremendous part that those specu- 
latively inclined play in the com- 
modity exchange picture. 


Operations Difficult 


Flour mill operations today, even 
with the assistance of commodity ex- 
changes, are most difficult, and one 
of the most important contributing 
factors to this difficulty is the neces- 
sity of operating in what is in ef- 
fect a non-free market. I have ref- 
erence to the tremendous influence 
governmental policies exert on the 
normal forces of supply and demand. 
The exchanges do an outstanding job 
and are of great value even in the 
face of government loan programs. 
With government activities affect- 
ing prices, supplies and distribution 
of grains, particularly wheat in this 
instance, we find ourselves confront- 
ed with a situation equivalent to 
being a participant in a game of 
ecards and having the rules of play 
changed in the middle of the game 
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after the hands have been dealt. 
This is a situation I fear may not 
be improved or changed in the near 
future. 

The hedging market as a facility 
as it is known today did not develop 
over night. I have been a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
since 1917, and of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for many years. In earlier 
years, flour mills did not use the 
market as a hedge as generally or 
universally as they do today. As a 
matter of fact, there were many in 
the industry 30 or 40 years ago who 
would not only be long cash wheat 
early in the season but would buy 
the futures as well, rather than to 
put a hedge on their stocks. At that 
time, also, there was a different pol- 
icy on the part of bakers and flour 
buyers as to flour purchases. Flour 
was generally purchased for prompt 
shipment or within 30 to 60 days. 
As bakeries expanded in size, there 
was a demand upon the millers for 
more uniform flour and for longer 
commitments on forward flour sales. 

Up to that time, use of the hedg- 
ing market by millers was usually 
confined to hedging of stocks of 
wheat purchased. Later when the 
bakers demanded long time commit- 
ments of flour, millers found need 
for using the hedging market to pro- 
tect, sales of flour requiring wheat 
in excess of wheat stocks. The buy- 
ing policies of the large flour buyers, 
which have become even larger to- 
day and account for a substantial 
proportion of all of the flour busi- 
ness, do not follow a uniform buying 
policy as far as anticipation of re- 
quirements is concerned. However, 
during recent years the largest vol- 
ume of flour business done has been 
negotiated on a long-time commit- 
ment basis. Purchases entered into 
on the basis of the market price on 
the date of shipment or for short- 
time commitments are now generally 
made during a waiting period to 
strike a market suitable for long- 
time commitments. 

It is quite apparent that with the 
flour trade generally setting such a 
pattern of procedure, flour mills or 
processors have an absolute need for 
a protection facility, which they have 
through the commodity or grain fu- 
tures markets. Now let me give you 
illustrations of the use of the hedg- 
ing market by a miller. 


Hedging Modus Operandi 


As of today, we are using the 
Kansas City September futures as a 
basing factor. At the close of the 
market July 31, the September fu- 
ture at Kansas City closed at $2.09%. 
On the Kansas City ‘cash’ market 
(that is the market where actual 
wheat, as distinguished from futures 
contracts, is bought and sold) No. 1 
soft red winter wheat was selling 
at the September futures price to 
1¢ discount or for $2.08% @2.09% 
bu.; No. 1 hard wheat, low protein, 
was 9@914¢ premium over Septem- 
ber, or $2.18% @2.19%; No. 1 hard, 
12% protein, was 10@23¢ premium 
over September, or $2.19% @2.32%; 
No. 1 hard 13% protein wheat, 13 
@27¢ over, or $2.22% @2.36%; No. 1 
hard 14% protein, 14@3l¢ over, or 
$2.23% @2.40%. The market on No. 1 
soft white wheat from the Idaho 
area was quoted at $2.3642 or 26%¢ 
premium over September. The vari- 
ation in the price, which in final 
analysis is a variation in the pre- 
mium or discount, on wheat of the 
same grade and protein, is entirely 
due at this time to the difference 
in the baking quality of the differ- 
ent lots. 

A flour sale made today on a con- 
tract requiring the use of, we will 





Rex A. Kleinhen 


VETERAN FLOUR DEALER — 
Liquidation of the G. S. Johnson Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, early this year, 
brought to an end a long and active 
career for Rex A. Kleinhen in the 
wholesale distribution of flour. The 
company was in business for over 
half a century. Until the death of 
W. R. Johnson 10 years ago, the 
company owned the Iowa Flour Co. 
at Des Moines and was associated 
with the Carpenter-Johnson Co. at 
Cedar Rapids, thus comprising one 
of the largest flour distributing en- 
terprises in the Midwest. Mr. Klein- 
hen had been with the company since 
1919, and for the past 10 years was 
its president. During his career, Mr. 
Kleinhen was active in both the Iowa 
Association of Flour Distributors and 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. 





say, 13% protein top quality wheat 
would mean a wheat cost of $2.36%. 
The sale is consummated and Sep- 
tember futures purchased at $2.09%. 
The flour sale has, therefore, been 
made basis a wheat cost of 37¢ pre- 
mium over the Kansas City Septem- 
ber futures. The amount of the pre- 
mium, or in other cases, the dis- 
count, is the important amount for 
a miller to keep in mind. When the 
actual cash wheat required to fill 
this flour contract is available and 
is purchased, the concern is not 
whether the September futures price 
is up or down but what has hap- 
pened to the “basis,” that is the 
premium or discount. If, in our ex- 
ample, the cash wheat is purchased 
on an unchanged premium basis of 
37¢ over the Kansas City September 
futures, the miller’s transaction is 
then completed as calculated. On the 
other hand, if he has to pay an ad- 
ditional 2¢ premium when the wheat 
is purchased, and since it required 
about 2.35 bu. wheat to make 100 
lb. flour, he has received approxi- 
mately 5¢ cwt. less than he antici- 
pated on his flour sale. If, how- 
ever, the premium or basis has de- 
clined 2¢ so that the premium is 
only 35¢ over September when he 
purchases the wheat, he has or will 
receive about 5¢ cwt. more than he 
anticipated. 

With the premiums existing as 
they do today on hard wheat, elevator 
operators generally would not buy 
hard wheat for storing, delivery or 
carrying charge purposes. They would 
own only a sufficient quantity of this 
kind of wheat to meet their merchan- 
dising purposes. 

In the case of the soft red winter 
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wheat, however, there is quite a little 
bit of ownership of this variety for 
carrying charge purposes, with also 
the expectation that some advance 
in premiums might occur when re- 
ceipts become light. Elevator opera- 
tors in this instance would perhaps 
sell the September futures against 
their purchases of soft red winter 
cash wheat and later transfer to more 
distant futures as the carrying charge 
reflected in the futures is suitable. 

It is obvious that at the present 
time the buying power for the pro- 
tein hard wheats is provided almost 
solely by the flour mills. The low pro- 
tein, or what is called “ordinary” 
wheat, is utilized to some extent for 
family flour but substantially for ex- 
port. 

Tied to the Futures 

The main point that I desire to 
make is that with the possible excep- 
tion of West Coast wheat, transac- 
tions in wheat all over the country, 
regardless of variety, location, grade 
or protein are based upon some fu- 
tures market. This applies whether 
it is f.o.b. Chicago, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, delivered f.o.b. Atlantic Sea- 
board, delivered the border for export 
to Mexico, etc. It is surprising how 
automatic and effective the system 
works. At this time of the year, if 
we get a quotation for wheat in Mon- 
tana, it is usually quoted us “basis 
the Minneapolis September futures 
delivered Portland or Minneapolis.” 
If we are trying to buy wheat in 
Oklahoma, we are quoted a price 
basis Galveston export either as re- 
lated to Kansas City or Chicago Sep- 
tember futures. If wheat is bought in 
Omaha, it is priced so much under or 
over Kansas City or Chicago Septem- 
ber futures, f.o.b. Omaha. And so it 
goes all over the country. 

I hope that I have succeeded in 
demonstrating to you the inestimable 
value that the commodity or futures 
market is to the producer or farmer 
through the provision of a market 
and complete information regarding 
the market, to the consumer because 
of the minimized spread as between 
producer and consumer on the part 
of grain handlers and processors, and, 
also, to the handlers and processors 
of grains. It should be noted here, 
however, that because we do not 
now have complete, non-free mar- 
kets, the value of hedging markets 
to the flour milling industry in cer- 
tain areas of the country is threat- 
ened. In the Southwest this year it 
has been more than a threat; there 
has actually been a reduced value to 
the industry. 

The commodity markets as such 
are really delicate pieces of ma- 
chinery. The rules and regulations 
laid down by these markets are vital 
to the functioning of the markets. In 
spite of the threatened loss of value 
of these markets, to the milling in- 
dustry, I am enough of an optimist 
to say that I have great confidence in 
the ability of the officials of the ex- 
changes in making such rules and 
regulations as are necessary to meet 
changing conditions that affect the 
markets whether through natural or 
artificial causes. I am sure the ex- 
change will do just that. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR FALLS 


WINNIPEG—Toppling off its foun- 
dation, a grain elevator owned by 
Parrish & Heimbecker Co. at Ceylon, 
Sask., crashed across railway tracks 
recently and spilled 25,000 bu. of grain 
over the right-of-way. Debris and 
grain were strewn across the station 
platform and tracks. The cause of 
the accident could not be determined. 
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Why Don’t You Enforce Robinson-Patman Act? 


son-Patman Act reveals that the 

act’s greatest weapon for en- 
forcement, namely, the right of the 
disfavored distributor to bring a 
simple civil lawsuit, has literally 
gathered cobwebs from disuse. Fur- 
thermore, the record of the govern- 
ment’s activities in enforcement shows 
only a handful of important actions in 
almost two decades. 

It is submitted that the greatest 
blame for failure to make the Robin- 
son-Patman Act a living spirit in 
everyday commerce lies with the dis- 
favored distributors themselves, in 
failing to take individual action for 
the defense of their own businesses. 
It is one thing to criticize the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and other gov- 
ernmental agencies for their failure 
to bring the scores of cases necessary 
to right the tendency to disfavor the 
smaller distributor, where no action 
was available for the injured distribu- 
tor; it is another matter when the 
businessman’s remedy lies as close as 
his local court house and the office of 


G re Patman years of the Robin- 


his local attorney and he fails to 
use it. 
In the grocery business, for ex- 


ample, where the margin of profit is 





An Address by SIDNEY M. LIBIT, 
General Counsel of the Illinois Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn., Chicago, Before 
the Recent Convention of the Mis- 
souri Valley Wholesale Grocers Assn. 
in Kansas City. 





so very narrow, a distributor cannot 
afford to be overcharged in relation 
to his competitor. Such an overcharge 
should be the object of a prompt col- 
lection suit just as in the case of an 
overcharge resulting from a mistaken 
billing or a breach of a contract by a 
supplier who feels that he has made 
a bad bargain and seeks to slip out 
from under his obligation. Under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, each supplier 
is obligated just as though he had 
signed a contract to give all distribu- 
tors equal opportunities to reach the 
bottom price through the exploita- 
tion of discounts being offered to all. 

As a matter of comparison, the dis- 
favored distributor has a_ greater 
right and power than in the ordinary 
collection action, since the defendant 
supplier is obligated to pay three 


times the amount of damages proven, 


and, in addition, reasonable attorneys’ 
fees for the distributor’s attorney. 
Normally, a businessman suing for 
the collection of a simple bill finds 
that he might as well settle for a 
fraction of his claim, since the legal 
expenses and all that goes with a suc- 
cessful lawsuit must come out of the 
winner’s pocket. But the Robinson- 
Patman Act removes even this deter- 
rent from action by the disfavored 
distributor. Favorable legal position 
of a disfavored distributor therefore 
gives the defendant supplier all the 
incentive in the world to arrange 
satisfactory settlement in the case of 
his illegal selling practice. 

The tendency to look to the federal 
government to redress all grievances 
is particularly dangerous in the mat- 
ter of discriminatory selling practice 
since the disfavored distributor’s 
business can be entirely destroyed be- 
fore help can be delivered from Wash- 
ington. 

Independent Action Needed 

Independent action is the indepen- 
dent businessman’s course under the 
Robinson-Patman Act; other courses 
are secondary. 

It is an interesting as well as true 
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observation that often a disfavored 
distributor is not aware of the extent 
of the illegal discriminations bom- 
barding him day after day like unseen 
destructive atomic radiations. Most 
distributors have paid no attention to 
what selling practices are available 
to their competitors. For example, the 
grocer does not stop to think that the 
hardware dealer is actually his com- 
petitor in the sale of household 
products such as soaps, detergents, 
brooms, polishes, brushes, etc. There- 
fore, the grocer fails to investigate 


the discounts made available in the 
case of the hardware distributors by 
the common supplier. He might find 
that the hardware man is getting a 
large discount which is a carry-over 
from the days when grocers were not 
actually in competition with reference 
to the particular product. Even the 
supplier may not be aware of the 
legal requirements that he _ treat 
hardware dealer and grocer alike 
where they are actually competing for 
the patronage of the housewife in the 
sale of a specific product. 
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This lack of interest in what the 
manufacturer is making available in 
discounts and allowances to other 
classes of distributors may give rise 
to discrimination of the most devas- 
tating kind in modern day merchan- 
dising where the old class lines have 
been erased. 

If I were a grocer, I would suspect 
that I was discriminated against un- 
der the following circumstances, and 
I would call in the supplier to learn 
whether there was anything to my 
suspicions. 

1. If the supplier has been giving 
newspaper advertising allowances to 
my competitors and had never of- 





A MAJOR USER OF MULTIWALL BAGS ANSWERS A CANDID QUESTION 
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QUESTION: 
“How have you used 
* Multiwall Bags in 
your merchandising 
program?” 


User: DRAGON CEMENT 
CO., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


“THE PRINTING SURFACE 
Fi ON OUR MULTIWALL BAG 
GIVES US AN 

@ ADVERTISING BILLBOARD” 


The distinctive Dragon design identifies seven major 
products manufactured by this well-known 
company in the cement industry. 

The familiar design which establishes the family 
relationship among Dragon products was developed by 
Dragon Cement personnel in cooperation with the 
Union Bag Art Department. 

Good design, good printing, and a uniformly good 
printing surface make Union Multiwall Bags 

an extra advertising medium for your product 

as well as an economical container. 


NION / MULTIWALLS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION + WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS . . Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi- 
ence in modern methods of insect control. A textbook and manual for those en- 
gaged in storage, shipping and processing of grain. 245 pages, $3 25 
6x9, photooffset, 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision.................... s 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION, Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation’s Business, This book gives 
proven pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 
employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, 6 00 
the use and timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages..... 8 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
MINATION . . . . . . B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines 
assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. 
Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 
assays. Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for 
each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available. $2 00 
113 pages, 84x11, offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948.............-....- a 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD . . . Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 
years of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in a chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent illustrations, $7 50 
and bibliographical references of great value .........-....+:s-eeeeeeees 2 





Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
eee sk le He He 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, 
now in ite third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $4 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur..............cccececeeeeecseees s 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 
Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 
tical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which 4 00 
the baker can increase sales and improve his product’s quality........... 2 


By A. J]. Vander Voort 


Reader Service Department 


The Northwestern Miller 
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Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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fered me any type of allowance what- 
soever, because I do not happen to be 
large enough to afford an advertising 
campaign in the daily newspaper of 
my community. 

2. If the supplier has been pro- 
viding demonstrators to sell his par- 
ticular product in the large stores 
with no provision for similar selling 
aids being made available to a store 
such as mine. 

3. If the supplier has been provi- 
dently spending thousands of dollars 
in captive circulation magazines 
(magazines distributed only in a com- 
petitor’s store which the housewife 
can get only by entering the store) 
and at the same time has provided no 
advertising allowances or outright 
cash grants to my store. 

4. If any quantity discount offered 

to my competitors exceeds a percen- 
tage of 3% or 4%. 
5. If it appears that advertising 
discounts are granted to my competi- 
tor for services that are not actually 
supplied. 

6. If it appears that certain class 
discounts are being made exclusively 
to special types of distributors who 
actually compete with my company 
in the distribution of a given prod- 
uct, as in the case of wagon jobber 
discounts not available to wholesale 
grocers in general where the service 
given by the jobbers is similar to 
that provided in fact by the wagon 
jobber. 

7. If free goods are given to some 
distributors and not to my company 
as a matter of introducing the com- 
modity. 

The Right Steps to Take 

When the above situations are ap- 
parent, then the disfavored distribu- 
tor should take the following steps: 
With the advice of counsel, he should 
dispatch a letter to the supplier re- 
questing an immediate conference 
concerning the supplier’s selling prac- 
tices. At this conference, information 
should be requested as to all the sell- 
ing practices of the supplier relative 
to all distributors with whom the of- 
fended distributor is actually in com- 
petition. The letter should indicate 
the intention of filing a lawsuit in the 
proper U.S. District Court if no other 
method of obtaining compliance can 
be arrived at in a cooperative man- 
ner. 

Disfavored distributors need no 
longer be without protection of rights 
preserved under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act if the above approach is 
followed. The long wait for aid from 
the Federal enforcement agencies will 
have ended, and the Act will be a 
living force in the selling arena since 
all suppliers will be quick to pay 
more attention to their selling prac- 
tices. The substantial number of sup- 
pliers who have as a matter of prin- 
ciple refused to discriminate against 
certain of their distributors will wel- 
come this rejuvenation of enforce- 
ment since the illegitimate seller will 
no longer enjoy the advantage of 
illegal schemes to annex selling op- 
portunities. 

The businessman's spirit of inde- 
pendence alone will make the Robin- 
son-Patman Act the emancipatory 
document it was meant to be. 

The Illinois Wholesale Grocers’ 
Assn. is currently providing both 
manufacturers and distributors with 
a potential aid to compliance with the 
Robinson-Patman Act by establish- 
ing a registry of selling practices. 
Through the medturftof a question- 
naire the association is recording the 
selling practices as reported by the 
manufacturers. The questionnaire is 
comprehensive in that it calls for 
answers relative to all types of dis- 
counts and arrangements ordinarily 
embarked upon by suppliers to en- 
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courage selling push behind 
prospective products. 

The manufacturers, through this 
registry, will be taking a step in es- 
tablishing that they are openly “mak- 
ing available their discounts, etc., to 
the trade.” 

This open registration may well 
cause the suppliers to pay more at- 
tention to the inadequacies of their 
selling practices since they will be 
asked to go on record as to just what 
they are doing for their customers. 
It will certainly awaken the dis- 
favored distributors to the total rami- 
fications of their rights under the law 
as well as under the rules of fair play. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


their 





Promotion Tempo 
for U.S. Maearoni 
Week Steps Up 


MEMPHIS — Profit opportunities 
inherent in National Macaroni Week 
are tremendous for retail operators, 
according to Thomas A. Cuneo, presi- 
dent of the National Macaroni Insti- 
tute. The “week” will be celebrated 
Oct. 15 to 24. 

Not only do macaroni products 
themselves return a satisfactory net 
profit, Mr. Cuneo pointed out, but so 
many related foods can be sold if the 
proper merchandising and _ display 
ideas are used in the retail store. 
Practically every department in the 
store can be involved, he said. 

“Macaroni products are seldom 
eaten alone,” Mr. Cuneo said, ‘‘and 
any increase in the consumption of 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles 
is bound to mean greater sales of the 
foods which usually are served with 
them.” 

Alert retail operators who would 
like to cash in on the profit possibili- 
ties of National Macaroni Week, he 
said, should build related displays of 
macaroni products with foods such as 
canned tomatoes, tomato paste, con- 
densed soup, ripe olives, tuna, deviled 
ham, meats, poultry, cheese to 
name just a few of the items that go 
well with macaroni products. 

Meanwhile, macaroni manufactur- 
ers, throughout the country were 
putting into action their own indi- 
vidual advertising and merchandising 
programs to tie in with the Macaroni 
week activities. Special efforts were 
being made to enlist the cooperation 
of every food retailer in the nation. 

At the same time the institute's 
publicity program, aimed at news- 
papers, magazines, radio and tele- 
vision programs, was going into high 
gear. New recipes with “finished 
dish” photographs were being releas- 
ed from the New York office of 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., the insti- 
tute’s public relations firm. 

Mr. Cuneo, in addition to being 
the president of the National Maca- 
roni Institute, is president of Ronco 
Foods, Memphis. 
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1953 TURKEY PRODUCTION 
DOWN 8% FROM LAST YEAR 


WASHINGTON-<Farmers are rais- 
ing 55,746,000 turkeys this year—8% 
less than in 1952. 

This preliminary estimate of the 
1953 turkey crop has been made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The number of small varieties of 
turkeys being raised this year is down 
11%, USDA said, while the crop of 
heavy-type birds is down 7% from 
last year. About 23% of all the tur- 
keys being raised this year are light 
breed birds. 

The indicated 8% reduction this 
year in turkey production is in line 
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with an intentions report early this 
year. 

However, last January the farmers 
indicated a cut of only 3% in heavy 
breeds but 23% in light breeds, as 
compared with the corresponding 
figures of 7% and 11% in the prelimi- 
nary estimate. 

While the 7% reduction in large 
varieties is greater than the indi- 
cation last January, it does not meet 
the recommendation of a turkey in- 
dustry advisory committee. The com- 
mittee last March recommended a 
12 to 15% cut in production of heavy 
type birds this year. 


Prior to the new preliminary esti- 
mate of 1953 turkey production, a 
USDA report had indicated that tur- 
key production was being curtailed 
more sharply than growers indicated 
in January. 

A special survey of turkey hatch- 
eries in 14 important states last Mo, 
showed a decrease of 19% from 1952 
in the number of poults hatched dur- 
ing the first four months of the 1953 
season. 

However, poult hatchings picked up 
during the next three months. 

Meanwhile, a turkey industry ad- 
visory committee last week main- 
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tained its position against price sup- 
port buying for the turkey crop this 
year. 

A small segment of the advisory 
group stood aside in virtual isolation, 
and a_ substantial majority voted 
against government supports. 

The committee, in taking this posi- 
tion, has the full support of US. 
Department of Agriculture operating 
officials and a more comprehensive 
survey of turkey production and 
sales, which is on balance a most 
optimistic report, notwithstanding 
the official USDA figures in the pre- 
liminary turkey crop estimate. 
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Monsanto 


SAPP 







For doughnut mixes that make doughnuts which look 
good, taste good and bring customers back for more, 
use Monsanto MD sodium acid pyrophosphate. 


This proved ingredient helps doughnuts retain their 
flavor. Makes them tender. Gives them a fine texture 
and crust. Increases their volume and reduces “‘ blow 
holes,” grease absorption and other troubles. 


To increase your sales potential now, while the 
doughnut season is in full swing, write for more 
information to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second Street, 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 18-19—Ohio Valley District 
of AOM and Cincinnati Section, 
American Assn. Cereal Chemists; 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
AACC Sec., C. E. Bode, Soft Wheat 


Quality Lab., Ohio Agr. Exp. Station, 
Wooster, Ohio; AOM Sec. A. D. 
Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 
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& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43, E. Main S8t., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Greater Washing- 
ton Poultry Conference; Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 


Oct. 2-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 4-5—North Central Jersey 
Association of Bakery Owners, the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury, 
Park, N.J. Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 
Cleremont Ave., New Brunswick, 
NJ. 


Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 7—Iowa Bakers Assn., Edu- 
cational Conference; Savery Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Sec., N. X. Swen- 





P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]LLOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














son, 113 So. Court St., Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; semi-annual meeting; Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; sec., 
Allen R. Cornelius, 822 Nashville 


Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Oct. 20— American Corn Millers 
Assn.; Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 20-22—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, American Sanitation In- 
stitute, 884-886 Hodiamont Ave., St. 
Louis 12, Mo. 

Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 

Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 9-11—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Walhdorf-Astoria 
Hotel, N. Y.; Sec., William A. Dolan, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New 
York. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass, 


1954 


Jan. 238-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.;_ sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVA TOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK - F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 












THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl, 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


FLOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


The dependable quality of papers and materials used in Hammond 
Multi-Walls . . . combined with the most modern and efficient 
production methods and equipment. . . assures you of the finest 
paper bags on the market. 

Consult the Hammond man near you for Hammond Multi-Walls 
that meet all shipping requirements of your products. You can rely 
on him for accuracy and promptness in filling your needs. 


J ammon 











a If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 
ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 


x /IW Vit Dh MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ee ~ OPERATING MILLING WHEAT - CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & kK. c. war.’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


a 






















Fine quality is a tradition with POLAR 
BEAR. For many years this leading 
brand has rated tops with hundreds 
of bakers. The reason? Simply that 
POLAR BEAR is produced by an or- 
ganization that takes pride in top qual- 
ity and spares no expense to achieve it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


The Library 











The Northwestern Miller Library .. . 
Saal ee is a special reference and re- 
search collection of books, pamphlets 
and records that has been carefully built 
over the years to provide the most com- 
plete source of historical and statistical 
information on the flour milling indus- 
try and the trades associated with it. 


Persons using the library find 20,000 
subjects classified in the general infor- 
mation index and 200 additional sub- 
jects represented in the pamphlet file. 
More than 400 books, most of them 
specialized volumes concerned with 
subjects directly or indirectly related to 
the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries, are catalogued. 


Photographic illustrations of 1,500 
subjects have been of value to many 
firms in search of “the right picture.” 


Information on more than 15,000 


persons is found in the men-in-the-trade 
card file. More extensive biographical 
material is available on 1,200 persons 
prominent in the milling and related 
industries. 


Historical files on more than 250 mill- 
ing, baking and feed companies are 
maintained to give an up-to-date picture 
of individual firms. 


Special research work is often done by 
The Northwestern Miller’s librarian and 
other staff members as a special service 
to advertisers. 


The library is a part of the extensive 
service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


© Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgracn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











W. 1H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 15 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,"’ Oslo 








Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address. ‘‘Asbjornstad” 














Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 


May 2-4—Texas Bakers. Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colorado; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 





Optimist: A man who has a joint 
checking account with his wife ask- 


ing the bank clerk, “What 
balance?” 

The woman of the house was re- 
porting on new neighbors who had 
moved in that day. “They have an 
old car, a very small television set, 
an old fashioned ice box and no piano. 
Guess it won't be difficult for us to 
keep up with them.” 

“I'm not so sure,” retorted her 
husband. “Did you see them unload 
their bank account?” 

¢¢ 9? 

Every day the man went out to 
his back yard, flapped his arms as if 
they were wings, and crowed like a 
rooster. Otherwise he seemed to be 
okay. But finally the neighbors de- 
cided something should be done about 
it, so a representative went over to 
talk to his wife. 

“We don’t want to seem to inter- 
fere, but don’t you think your hus- 
band should stop acting like a roost- 
er?” 

“Well, maybe he should. But we do 
need the eggs!” 


$e ¢ 

A stranger was admitted to the 
Japanese peace conference halls with 
alacrity when he flipped back a lapel 
to disclose a white badge with the 
prominent black letters “FBI.” A 
bystander inside the opera house, 
aware that the FBI had no such 
badge, asked the visitor what it 
meant. He exhibited it again, disclos- 
ing in fine print: “Fan Belt Inspec- 


tor.” 
¢¢¢ 


A dapper gentleman applied at the 
recruiting office to enlist. “And I sup- 
pose you want a commission?” said 
the recruiting officer sourly. “No, 
thanks,” was the reply. “I’m such a 
poor shot, I'd rather work on a 
straight salary.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
In the Ozarks, Jesse L. Russell 
tells about a village realtor trying 
to sell a rocky little farm. He ex. 
plained to the sucker that flintrocks 
are necessary to productivity, and 
that land is no good without ‘em. 


is our 


Stones retain moisture, keep vege- 
tables from getting dirty, etc. 

Just then a man began to load 
some rocks on a wagon, to haul them 
off the field. “Let’s get out of here,” 
said the land agent. “We might get 
tied up as witnesses in court. That 
fellow is STEALING those rocks!” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“I heard you say your father was 
a conductor,” commented the young 
man. “Railroad or orchestra conduc- 
tor?” 
“Neither,” was the answer. “He 
was struck by lightning.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


A minister had told his flock he 
had a call to go to another church. 
One of the deacons asked how much 
more he was offered. 

“$300,” was the reply. 

“Well, I don't blame you for go- 
ing,”’ remarked the deacon, “but you 
should be more exact in your lan- 


guage, Parson. That isn’t a ‘call,’ 
that’s a ‘raise’.” 
e¢?¢ ¢ 


The other planets may not be able 
to support life, but it isn’t exactly 
easy on this one either. 
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N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





iy 

AL 

BY ae rey 

- la AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
i*\ 


Heerengracht 209 
— 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 


Importers Since 1889 


Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport”’ 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 915 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable 
Address 
“Witburg” 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 








P.O.B. 183 


GRAIN - 


OILCAKES - 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 








Cable Address: ‘'Grains,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 











Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 
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ARNOLD 


oes 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Qour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 
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Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Mil's, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goldschmid:, Carl, Ltd. 
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Gooch Milling & Blevator Co........... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO.......seeeeenes 
Green’s Milling Co. .cccerccccscccceres 
Grippeling & Verkley 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Loken & Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co............. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc......... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co... .cccccsccccess 


McCabe Grain Co 

McConneli & Keid, Ltd. ....... 
McKinuon & McDonald, Ltd..... 
Madsen, Otto 
Madsen, Rud ..cccccccccvcces 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., oP 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam....... F 
Meining, H. C., & GO.cccccvccccccceses 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Mills, 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Milling Fredtrte, TAG. occccccesccccoss 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. . 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co............+-. 
Mitchell, TB. P., GO.cccccccsccccceceees 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montgomery Co., The .......... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co......... 
Morris, Cliff H., 
Morrison Milling Co. ...ccceccsceces 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Morten Milling Co. 
Muirhead, B. H. 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mig. Co... 
Nappanee Milling Co. ......ccccecsoess 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co....... 
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Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
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New Era Milling Co....... 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. ....... 
Norton, Willis, Co. 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 
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_Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co.............. 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co.............. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
POG TPG ecccwcccccccwescccveccsece 
Penn, William, Flour Co.............+. 
Pillman & Phillips 
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“RUSSELL’'S BEST”’ 
**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
ans, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from) growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 


OMPANY 
TOWN, 








ILLINOIS 











cluding bulletin and list services. 


you taking advantage of this service 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


Are 


program? Ask for more details. 

















Is there 
any comparison 
between 


Automobile 
Production 


FLOUR 
TREATMENT? 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter brighter flour 


N.Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


Certainly!!! ... both call for experience, skill and fine tools. The 
N-A SERVICE DIVISION offers these qualities to you and your 
consultants: 


@ Over 30 years’ experience in flour treatment. 


@ Skill gained and maintained by daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems, in both field and laboratory. 


6 Fine Tools in the form of: Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for 
color improvement, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


In addition, your N-A FLOUR SPECIALIST is always ready to be 
of assistance. Call today—there’s no obligation. 


“Dyox", “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A"—Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 
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|: PUBLIC) SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Are your schools 
as good as you think? 


It'll be worth your while to find out. 


Far more than half of the nation’s schools are overcrowded. 
Forty per cent are unsafe and poorly equipped. This year 
there will be 1,700,000 more children of school age than last 


year, and we have fewer teachers to go around. 


The schools in your community may be much better than 
these statistics indicate. But they can be kept to the high 
standard we all want only through constant interest and 


action by people like you. 


To find out how to judge your schools, send for the free 
booklet, How Can Citizens Help Their Schools? Address: 
Better Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 





